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Sester’s Picnic. 
rat class i . 
vedo oe philosophy stand up. Thib- 
fe consists of money, s hoss and a fashionable 
oxt. What is death?” 


\ paymaster, who settles every 


‘"s debts, and 
the tombstones as receipts in full 


all demands.” 


vat is ” ° 
Joing unto others as you please, without allowing s 
t rn of the com it.” 
What is fame?” 
+ -ix-line puffin a while living, and your 
1@ to your enemies when dead.” 


Nene ss 


ell, Bob, how are you?” said a dashing blade to a 
-y-atruck poetaster. 
\ hy, I have been troubled a great deal with the 
oY uatiam lately.” 
And how is your wife?” 
ae’s very rheumatic, too.” 
\nd how's little Dicky?” 
think he has got a touch of the family complaint; 
i he is a little rheumatic, too.” 
ar me, Lda dg bh en a day or two, 
~e how you are; where do you lodge?” 
sm almost ashamed to ask you to our lodgings. for 
room-attic too!” ; 


AAAS RRA ns 


sinister was once going the rounds at the State’s 
at Thomaston, as was usual custom, regularly, 
verse with each convict individually, about his 
»nduct and future what his or her crime 
and what they intended to do when their liberty 
~anted. In the course of his circuit he came across 
1g man who was an incorrigible wag, and asked him 
sis crime was. 

vill tell you, although I am ashamed to.” And 
en scamp winked at one of his companions 
ery. ‘lt was fer stealing a meeting-house!” 
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her Skeptical.—A lady riding in the cars a few weeks 
found herself seated by the side of an old matron 
vas exceedingly deaf. 
i Bhioyts seid she, in a high tone, “ did you ever try 
sity? 
uat did you say, miss?” 
ssked if you ever tried electricity for your deaf- 


yes, indeed I did. It’s only last summer I got 
ei) lightuing, but I don’t see as it did me a mite 


a General Lee was a prisoner at Albany, he dined 
Irishman. Before entering upon the wine, the 

« remarked to his host, that, after drinking, he 

> sory apt to abuse Irishmen—for which he hoped his 

»( would excuse him in advance. 

** By my soul, general, I will do that,” said his host, 
“if you will excuse @ trifling fault which 1 have myselt. 
t is this—whenever I hear a man abusing ould ireiand, 

t oe 4 sad fault of cracking his sconce with my shal- 
smMuan, 


1 several was civil during the whole evening. 


u who can have his corns mashed without grum- 
+ undoubt possessed of a tolerably good uispo- 
One man being once at a political meeting, suid 
easant manner to a big burly tellow who was 
¢ upon his toe: 

dear sir. are you not a miller!” 

sir; why do you ask?’ 
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‘ing a Crown.—Garrick, performing « king in a 
e—in which the principal incident was similar to 
odication of the throne iu favor of his daughters 
he came to the passage, ** And now 1 divide this 


| crow. vetween you” (his two daughters), a fellow in the 


pit cred out: 
~ ‘| t's Just half a erown apiece.” 
Av oeessant laugh prevailed, and another syllable 
‘t be heard duriug the remainder of the repre- 


sent . 


+ uk,” says one student toanother, whom he caught 
‘4! # Scythe most lustily ina field of stout herds- 
what makes you work fora living? A fellow 
r genius and talent should never be caught em- 
‘manual labor. I am going to get my living by 


|, Bil you can work with duller tools than I 
4 


‘went to Paris in 1829, and was one day noties 
in front of the Hotel Meurice, with nis tongue 
vut of his mouth. 

: — you doing that for?” asked his intimate 
otier. 
)” replied the eccentric man, “ I’m learning your 

*, aud L want to catch the accent.” 


‘ty Sophie Arnould was once appealed to by a 
it silly woman who complained of the number 
airem, aud wished to Know bow to get rid of 


dear,’ was the sarcastic reply, *' it is very easy 
)0ou have only to open your mouth.” 


SRT ANN Renee. 


friend, your horse is a little contrary, is he 


ir-eet” 
makes him stop, then?” 
& ‘fraid somebody’l say * whoa! and he shan't 


id that a worthy minister in Indiana, who had 
‘mewhat mixed up in land speculations, recent- 
need to his con; tion that his text would be 
“St. Paul's epistle to the Corinthians, section 
se three west!” 
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FRIENDS OF THE UNION. 
vagat the men, what dire divisions rise; 
” one, and one ** Disunion ” cries. 


* ou the sex, with which these feuds bega: 
ris are all for Taien—to aman. ws 


er advertises in the daily papers that in conse- 
the panic, she has a stock of bonnets for sale, 
oat fashionable styles, greatly reduced! We 
2 to vee a reduction of the fashionable bonnet. 


8 he vever was so rich in his life as when his 
‘e him fifty cents for his name ; nor 80 poor as 
ost it by trading and cheating round amongst 


» shoemakers like nosegays? Because they 
he olfactories (awi-factories). 


*s the letter A exert a bad lofiuence in society? 
wakes meu mean, 2 


® wan not aman’? When he is a conghin’ 
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vorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal, 
SIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


« established and well known weekly paper, 
years of unequalled prosperity aud popularity 
»s‘*househoid word” from Maine to Califor. 
ling the fireside of rich aud poor, in town and 
lover the wide extent of the United States, 
ea weekly visitor to every American home, 


just such a paper as any father, brother or 
d introduce te the family circle 
printed on the finest satiu surfaced paper, with 
ad in @ neat aud beautiful style 
of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
its eight super-royal pages 
devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
ies, miscellany, wit and bumor. 
varefully edited by M. M. Ballou. who has 
ears of editorial experience in Boston. 
itains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
503 not One vulgar word or line. 
ambers among its regular contributors the 
i female writers in the country. 
ties, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a 
that is good and beautiful in humanity. 
“know! that the good influence of such 
2e home circle is eames incalculable. 
tive provoke in the young an in- 
BY add to their store of knowledge > 
amos are free from politics and all jarring 
ect being to make home happy. 
r these reasons that it has for years been so 
orite throughout the country. 
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, Ope year oo 
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sending us twelve subscribers at the last 
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SCARLEP FLAG: 


—orR,— 
THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. 


A STORY OF THE EARLY BUCCANEERS. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[conTiNUED.] 


‘CHAPTER IV.—[contixvuxp.] 


All this, which had ocecured almost in an in- 
stant of time, had so amazed those present, that 
not one had moved to the assistance of the gen- 
tle girl, to whose side the rover now sprang just 
in time te support her fainting form to a seat 
near at hand. The fearful attack had for a mo- 
ment entirely unnerved her, but afew seconds 
only were required to revive her. She did not 
struggle nor hasten to leave the manly arm that 
half-supported her still, while its owner knelt by 
her feet ! 

“T owe you my life, signor,” she said, earnest- 
ly, as she became again fully herself. “Ah! 
the fearful creature’s fiery, breath was in my very 
face! His bite when in that condition would 
cause the most terrible sufferings and death.” 

“TI am overjoyed, gentle lady, that you are 
unharmed,” said the rover, his eyes confirming 
his words with interest. 

At that moment, a side door was opened, and 
the Indian was led into the governor's presence 
with chains upou his feet and hands. The rover 
advanced quickly to the side of the Darieu, and 
said : 

“I swore to release you within the present 
moon, I have come to keep my vow. And now, 
Signor Governor, let these vile implements be 
retnoved,” he added, pointing to the manacles 
upon the Indian’s hand and feet. 

They were removed at a sign from the official, 
and while this was being accomplished, the 
rover turned once more to the beautiful Chris- 
tina. 

“ Think me not presuming, dear lady, but ac- 
cept this ring from one who has felt a joy in 
your presence, which he has never before ex- 
perienced.” ; 

As he spoke, he removed from his finger a 
diamond set in gold, that might have ransomed 
a king, so great its beauty and intrinsic value, 
and handed it to the fair girl. 

“When you hear the giver’s name mentioned, 
and he is far away, think leniently of one whom 
destiny has made what he is.” 

“Your name? I know it not,” 
Christina. 

“Is Perez, the rover!” 

“Impossible,” exclaimed the fair girl, starting 
back and covering her face with her hands; 
“and are you the commander of the Scarlet 
Flag ia 

“ The same,” said the rover, gazing intently 
upon her, as if to read her inmost soul. 

One moment there was of silence between 
them, and then placing the ring on her hand, 
the girl said : 

“T tremble at this knowledge, but your gal- 
lant service here has saved my life, and you 


inquired 


bring back my cousin in safety; this bespeaks | 
I will wear thy | 


the honor of a true cavalier. 
princely gift in acknowledgment.” And as she 
spoke she extended the jewelled hand in con- 
fidence towards him. 7 

“ There has been vpened to me a new page in 
the great book of iuc human heart, within this 
hour,” said the rover, as he knelt and pressed 


that beautiful hand to his lips, so tenderly as to | 


flush its owner’s cheek with crimson. 

The prisoner was freed, and the governor ad- 
dressed Perez at this moment: 

“ Are there any other demands to be made in 
this exchange ?” 

“None,” replied the rover, as he coolly drew 
his weapon from the body of the dead hound, 
and wiping the blade, returned it to the scabbard. 

“Onur daughter, the Lady Espenazo?’’ said 
the governor, inquiringly. 

“Shall at once be landed with all of her 
effects.” 

“ You are prompt, signor rover, and business- 
like, to say the least ; but do not think we should 


force at hand to maintain the laws of Spain. 
For saving this gentle girl’s life by such spirited 
and fearless interference between her and the 
rabid hound, you have the rich payment of her 
gratitude, a boon which any cavalier of the court 
of Castile would risk his fortune to possess.” 
The rover bowed low to the governor, turned 
once more tenderly towards the sweet, young 
girl, who regarded him with earnest interest, and 
then departed, accompanied by the Darien. 








| waters of the bay. 
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DON PEDRO’S ARRIVAL A ah NMENT HOUSPF. 


The boat which hall patiently wm the 
rover’s return, dt a dignal from “him pulled at 
once to the landing, and Perez and the Indian 
were rapidly propelled over the yielding waters 
to the side of the schooner. As the rover stepped 
upon his own deck once more, his eyes met fhose 
of his captive, (or rather as he expressed it to her, 
his “ guest”) who had been watching his ap- 
proach, from the quarter. 

“ Signorita, you are now free, and my people 
shall land you at once with all your effects.” 

“You have seen my father and have ransom- 
ed the Darien. I now understand your purpose.” 

“ It is consummated.” 

In the meantime, Margaretta, the nurse, 
was busy arranging her mistress’s packages, and 
cautioning the seamen to handle this or that one 
lightly, until at length the boatswain approach- 
ed the rover, and with a respectful touch of his 
hat, reported : 

“ Boat ready for the shore, sir.” 

Clarita understood the hint, and turning to 
Perez, said, as she frankly extended her hand to 
him : 

“ T hope we part friends ?” 

“ Indeed—indeed—if I may hope so ; but can 
you forgive the harshness and force that has made 
of you a prisoner for many days ?” 

““Lhave learned to judge of you and your 
deeds from a different stand-point from that 
which prejudice and ignorance had furnished, up 
to the hour when first we met.” 

“ These are kind words, lady—such as I am 
not accustomed to, and they will be the more 
treasured. I would have you think kindly of me, 
and remember that my destiny has been a severe 
one.” 

The rover held her willing hand while he 
thus spoke, and then with assiduous politeness, 
attended her over the side to her seat in the 
boat, but returned again atonce to the deck. 
He walked aft to the stern, and leaning idly over 
the taffrail, sank into one of those dreamy moods 
in which we have before found him. From this 
situation he was at length aroused by the ap- 
proach of the officer, who had gone to the shore 
with the boat, and who now came to report his 
return to him who was the master spirit there, 
and who took cognizance of even the smallest 
detail of duty on board the schooner. 

The lieutenant spoke twice before he succeed- 
ed in arousing his superior, from the absent 
mood he was in. 

“It is well, sir; get all ready for the off-shore 
breeze which will soon set in, and we will turn 
the schooner’s cut-water seaward,” 

Saying which, the rover again relapsed into 
his absent vein, and stood gazing into the blue 
It was an idle habit which 


| deep thought had engendered, one in which he 
entertain your proposition, were there a proper | 


perhaps too often indulged, but yet not to the 
injury of business. 

The governor's daughter was once more safe- 
ly within her father’s walls, with the old nurse 
and all her effects, scrupulously landed and ac- 


counted for by the rover’s orders. And as the | 
breeze sprang up and swept off the land towards | 


sunset, the two cousins gazing from the port- 
holes of the fort, saw the fairy-like schooner 
quietly spread her broad canvass wings, and 
sail gracefully towards the open sea 


~ 


PE eth 
¥ 


THE SLEPE, iz : 
Te two Spanis! pe d the receding 


sails of the rover’#eg°¢ ' 4 tt was lost to 
sight in the dim” 4" ty ght, Clarita al! 
the while busiffig\ _ gett tj, reh'Bng to her eayer- 
ly listening companion her experience on board 
the schooner, the capture of the ship she sailed in, 
the scrupulous delicacy with which she was treat- 
ed, and dilating especially apon the singular 
character of him who was the controlling spirit 
of,those daring men who formed the crew of the 
Scarlet Flag. Notwithstanding the strange and 
hostile manner in which they had been thrown 
together, it was plain to Christina that her fair 
cousin already felt a deep interest in the rover. 
She betrayed this from the outwet, and Christina 
was quick to detect it. 

And now it came to Christina’s turn to relate 
her experience with the captain of the schooner 
on shore; Clarita listened with breathless inter- 
est, and when she heard how he had saved her 
cousin’s life at risk of his own, she exclaimed : 
“It is just what 1 should have expectéd of him— 
so brave, so cool in danger.” And still Chris- 
tina went on until she eame to their parting, 
when the rover gave the ring, which she beld up 


os 


in its dazzling splendor before her cousin's eyes, | 
| as a sleeping-room, and it was late that night ere 
| either of them -ought her pillow. 
“T have seen it on his hand,” said Clarita, “and | 


asking : 
“ Is it not the rarest stone you ever saw !" 


marked its great value, cousin. Its cost would 
purchase and fit out just such another vessel as 
that in which he sails.”’ 

But a third party would have observed a 
change in the manner of Clarita, from the mo- 
ment the subject of the ring was introduced. It 
was notthat she envied her cousin the possession 
of the jewel for its intrinsic value ; no, but it was 
the giver who was in her mind. The noble 
Spanish girl, could she have analyzed her own 





heart, would have fourid the rover’s image already | 
daguerreotyped there in singular fidelity ot like- | 


ness! 

Christina talked freely, all unsuspecting, in 
the first place, how she was betraying a strong 
and marked interest in the rover, and at the 


same time wounding the tender feelings of her | 


cousin by representing the little less than homage 


which Perez had shown to her during his brief | 


stay upon shore. We saya third party would 


have observed something of the sentiments which | 


actuated both the fair girls, but especially the 
heaving bosom and sad sigh of Clarita, who saw 
atonce a rival to the secret sentiments she could 
not but realize. She felt that, spite of his ques- 
tionable position, she could love that daring and 
handsome man. She felt that it would have 
been dangerous for her peace of mind to have 
been much longer associated so intimately with 
him. 

The two young girls were as we have inti- 
mated cousins, having come out from Spain 









| night, while the big moon creeped on its course, 


throwing deep shadows about the government 
house and forts, and dancing a waltz upon the 
waves of the bay far out to sea, until the morn 

ing woke and asserted its supremacy. 

It was noon of the following day, when a score 
of mounted men galloped into the open space 
before the government house, headed by a young 
and gallant-looking Spaniard. A single blast of 
the trumpet announced his arrival, and dismount- 
ing and tossing the reins to an attendant, he left 
his followers to dispose of themselves and their 
animals. The new-comer was dressed in the 


[SRE ENGRAVING.] 


gay military costume of the period, with ample 


| spurs and a sword of jewelled beauty, while the 


handles of his pistols were elegantly wrought in 


| gold, and displayed in a rich scarlet sash. He 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


entered the governor’s house like one quite at 


| home, and soon made his way to the presence 


of the governor. 

All was at once commotion and excitement, 
and the most casual observer would soon have 
discovered that fhe young Lieutenant Colonel 
Don Pedro Hortez was a favorite, and second in 
command with the father of Clarita. 

“Ah, had you been here, Pedro,” said the old 
general, “‘ we might have made some show, and 
perhaps have taken this rascally pirate.” 

“Did he land and advance alone, said you ?” 

“Alone! confident in his strength,” replied 
the governor. 

* By our lady, but I wonld have taken him 
prisoner had I been here, though | were but sin- 


, gle-handed,” said the young officer. 


“Two thirds of our people were away, and I 


ie had clung to each. other with ghe most six could do nothing,” said his xapertor. 


ext and regard. { ! 


' 


At this momentthe two fair cousins entered 


She i 

Aes were both very lovely ; perhaps Ciurita | the partment, and were warmly greeted by the 
was a trifle the most intellectual, or to be more | 
| trayed more than a passing interest in Christina, 


correct, she was possessed of a more thoroughly 
cultivated mind, but if Christina was more ideal, 
she was also far more beautiful. She had great- 
er tendernes# of heart, if less erudition, shé was 
more childlike than her cousin, and indeed was 


| 


young soldier, whose telltale eyes and fave be- 


bat who, on wer part, gave him simply a cordial 
and frank recognition. 

“Ay, girls,” said the governor; “had Pedro 
but reached us afew honrs earlier, he wou!d have 


rather led by her stronger mind and greater re- | been more than a match single-handed, with this 


solution of character. Perhaps, we shall be bet- 
ter understood in depicting the character of the 
two, if we say that Clarita could hate best, but 


redoubtable rover.” 
“You smile, ladies, as‘though you doubted 
how such an issue might have terminated,” said 


Christina could Jove best. Yet both were equally the young soldier, a little nettled. 


pure, innocent and lovable, waiting for those cir- 
cumstances of life which should bring out the 
peculiar characteristics of each. 

While the two cousins had been talking to- 
gether in their own apartment, in the servants’ 
hall, the old nurse or attendant of Clarita was 
edifying the household with her experience on 
board the schooner; and to do her justice, un- 
like most of her class, she told only the truth, 
giving the rover full credit for his gentlemanly 
treatment of her miistress and herself, and declar- 
ing that save his wicked calling, he was a most 
gallant cavalier, one who knew how to pay pro- 
per respect to a lady. 

The two cousins occupied the same apartment 


Christina was 
the tirst to drop to sleep, and when her regula: 
breathing indicated unconsciousnes*, ker cousin 
rose from her owm couch hard by, and drawing 


| near to the open window sat and gazed long and 


silently upon the moon-lit waters of the bay. 
She seemed at times to peer into the dim dis- 
tance as though she was trying once more to get 
sight of the rover’s white sails. 

“Jt is not strange that this man, so brave, so 
handsome, so tender, and yet so daring, should 
interest me,” she murmured, half-aloud. ‘“ Why 
might he not be reformed and made noble and 
true? Hark!” : 

As she thus spoke, Christina moved in her 
dreams and murmured some words so low as not 
to be clearly understood. But Clarita stole near- 
er to her cousin, and listened for the purport of 
her dreams! We may only judge of the mean- 
ing of her words by their effect upon the listencr, 
whose eyes burned with unwonted fire, and there 
was an expression of evil purpose in her face. 

Christina, in the meantime, a!! unconscious, 


| lay in exquisite beauty with one fair arm ex- 


posed, presenting a faultless and lovely mould, 
while the thoughtaghat peopled her dreams also 
caused her bosom to heave more quickly, half- 


| covered as it was by her unbound and luxariant 
hair. No wonder the rover had thought her 


| line of her fair face softened by the whiteness of | ture and restoration to her father 


together two years previously, and were to have | 


returned together, but for some accidental cir- 
cumstance occurring at the tine of Clarita’s de- 
partare, which would delay Christina from the 
voyage for a brief period. They were loving 


companions, being the daughters of two sisters, 
' both of whom were now dead, and the beautiful 


beautiful. As she now lay in virgin innoceace, 
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“TI smiled,” answered Clarita, in exactly the 
same spirit. “TI have seen that man’s prowess 
too successfully exerted not to know his ability.” 

“Yet would I travel a day’s journey to meet 
him hand-to-hand.” 

“Heaven forefend,” said Christina, in her 
turn. “ He would kill thee as easily as he did 
that terrible hound, if you were to give him just 
cause; and yet he can be as gentle as a child !” 

“ He seems to find a ready advocate,” answer- 
ed the young soldier, somewhat pointedly, while 
he regarded the speaker attentively. 

Christina blushed just the faintest tinge at 
this reflection, perhaps realizing the justness of 
the remark. The truth was, that Don Pedro 
Hortez had long looked upon her with the ten- 
derest hopes, while the young girl had ever man- 
aged to keep him as the best of frends, without 
permitting the first approach of that intimacy 
which the soldier so earnestly coveted. A single 
moment showed him how strong an impression 
the rover’s visit had made, and it wes with « 
heavy heart that he bowed to the cousins as they 
left the room. 

The governor and his young officer held earn- 
est converse together, and resolved since the late 
visit of the rover had evinced an unwonted 
boldness and strength, to draw in some of the 
outposts of Panama, and concentrate their sol- 
diers at this point, and be so prepared as to take 
advantage of any such visit on its second occur- 
rence, More guns were to be mounted upon the 
fort, and the walls were to be strengthened, and 
orders were issued at once to put the post in 
complete fighting condition. Every one was 
very busy and worked with a will, especially 
Don Pedro, who saw in the rover, at once, un- 
reasonable as it might seem, a rival to his hopes 
with regard to Christina. Not that for one mo- 
ment he conceived any such idea as that the fair 
young girl could ever be the rover’s bride; bat, 
being already so unlucky in gaining her good 
will, or rather confidence, he felt that any new 
idea or deviation of interest but weakened his 
chance in gaining her favor 

While thus masing, he started into the open 


her ruby lips so fall, and yet so delicate, the long | area formed by the four walls of the fort, when 


eye lashes that hung so lovingly over her cheek, 
the faintest dimple in her chin, the rounded out- 


he came suddenly upon the old nurse, and from 
her lips learned the detail of her mistrese’s cap- 


He asked a 


the linen upon which it rested, altogether formed | nundred questions relative to Perez the rover, 
so beautiful and touching a picture, that even | his people, their arms, discipline and such other 
Clarita, across whose heart the pang of envy if | matters as clearly showed that he was weighing 


not of jealousy was crossing, said, as she gazed: 
“ By our lady, how angelic this fair girl is!” 


Weary at last, Clarita sought her own pillow | 


and with dreams far leas happy, wore away the 


in his own mind the chances of his success in an 
expedition regularly fitted owt to capture this 
scourge of the Caribbean Sea. 

“| was surprised to hear that you were treated 
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__ kept his men busy 















courtesy on board the rover,” said As the soldier thus spoke he dropped the cloak 


.ro to Clarita that day at table. 
one could have been more respectfully 
.ained,” she replied. 
That was singular, considering the character 
. the man.” 
“You mean the character which rumor has 
given him,” said Clarita; ‘but it was not sin- 
gular in consideration of the man as he réally 


“Well, daughter,” interrupted the governor, 
“have you turned advocate and plead his cause ?”” 

“The rover does not seem to lack for friends 
in either of the ladies,” continued Don Pedro, a 
little sarcastically. 

“T feel grateful to him,” said Christina, “ be- 
cause he saved my life, and from a terrible fate, 
too.” But she could not suppress a faint blush 
as she spoke, nor could she hide it either from 
Don Pedro’s eyes. 

“ He’s no better than a pirate,” continued Don 
Pedro ; “like Le Grand Pierre, and the rest of 
the buccaneers. 

“ Pirate is a hard name,” said Clarita. 

“What, daughter, will you, who have suffer- 
ed by his depredatiogs upon the high seas, un- 
dertake to defend him against such a charge ?” 

“TI think, father, that the rover acts from mo- 
tives different from those which are generally 
attributed to him.” 

“ The love of plunder,” was the governor’s 
reply. 

“No, father, he wars against our country, not 
for booty, but from a sense of duty, believing 
himself the agent of destiny.” 

“Nonsense, my child, you can put no face 
upon the matter that will better his character. 
He is a pirate !’”” 

“And yeta gentleman! Incompatible as it 
may seem. From the hour I met that man, all 
begrimmed with powder and smoke, his weapon 
still reeking with blood, and himself wounded 
severely, he addressed me with profound respect, 
treated me with every consideration, resigned to 
me his entire cabin, and evinced the delicacy of 
a woman in his thoughtful anticipations of my 
wants.” 

“You are eloquent!” said Don Pedro, but 
not with a sneer, for he felt the force of what she 
said, and that it was true. 

“In Europe,” continued Clarita, “war be- 
tween nations is legalized. I am satisfied that 
this man fights upon the same principle. He is 
a Darien! and the natural enemy of our race.” 

“Ts he a Darien ?” asked her father. 

“He is. Do not misunderstand me ; I do not 
exonerate him, I only aim to rectify your mistake. 
I am satisfied that while plunder is everything 
to his crew, it is entirely a secondary consider- 
ation to the commander of the Scarlet Flag.” 

Christina spoke not, but she listened to her 
cousin’s words with breathless interest and com- 
pressed lips. Clarita’s words carried conviction, 
and the governor was reserved and thoughtful 
for the rest of the day. 

All this seemed to whet the appetite of Don 
Pedro for an encounteg with the rover, and he 

ty and night burnishing 
their arms and ‘ing their swords, and 
strengthening the walls of the governs™:nt house, 
and mounting additional cannon, aud a thousand 
other like matters; striving to drown the dis- 
appointment he felt with regard to Christina in 
activity, and nursing a spirit of bitter revenge 
against the rover. The men who had acted at 
block-houses, dispersed for a league or more 
around the main fort, were called in, and it be- 
gan to look quite warlike and formidable about 
the old fort of Panama, with the trumpet’s blast 
and constant drum-beat. 

Doubtless, had the Scarlet Flag chanced into 
the harbor when they were as well prepared as 
now, her commander would have found it a 
more serious matter to open communication with 
the landing. 


oe 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SENTINEL. 

Some weeks had passed since the date of our 
last chapter’s close, when, one fine evening, such 
as are known only to the tropics, when every- 
thing was still, the air fragrant with flowers and 
freshening dews, that Christina sat in an open 
arbor or rude seat formed beneath the sheltering 
tufts of two broad palm trees. It was a few rods 
from the main building or fort, though partly 
hidden from it by the shrubbery, which was rank 
and wild. 

It was in the rear of the fort towards the clus- 
tering forest, which reached close up to the walls 
of the place. But the gentle girl realized no 
fear, since, had such a thought entered her mind, 
was there not a sentinel within call, just at the 
edge of the wood pacing his beat? She felt no 
fear—she was dreaming—musing, and of whom ? 
Of late, there had seemed from some unexplained 
cause, to have gradually arisen between herself 


and Clarita a coldness..which had more and | 


more separated them. Though no unkind word 
was uttered, still a mutual sense of restraint was 
apparent, the cause of which the reader will 
naturally divine. 

As Christina sat there musing thus, she sud- 
devly observed that the sentinel was drawing 
nearer and nearer to where she sat. As the man 
still walked parallel with his proper path, though 
he managed at each turn to bring himself nearer 
to her, she thought at first it might be accident, 
and yet it seemed strange to her. The soldier's 


night-cloak was gathered about him ¢o as to | 


nearly hide his face, but as he was now so near 
that Christina could speak to him without raising 
her voice, she said : 

“What brings you hither, off your beat, my 
good man t” 

Either the soldier did not hear her, or chose to 
pretend so, for he kept on his path, and on the 
next turn came close upon her. Surprised at 
this, Christina rose and confronting him, _re- 
peated her question. 

“Hist ! lady,” he said, “be not surprised, nor 
fly from me!” 

“Good heaven, that voice !”’ 

“Ah, lady, you have naught to fear from me. 
I pray you to retire afew steps from this ex- 
posed spot,” continued the seeming sentiuel. 


from his face, and discovered the handsome 
though sad features of the rover! 

“But the sentinel!” exclaimed Christina ; 
“you will be shot !” 

“He is safe!” 

“Safe?” asked the trembling girl, significant- 
ly. “Safe ?” 

“No harm is done to him,” continued the 
rover. “I have risked much to see you and 
speak to you; will you not grant me a mo- 
ment?” 

“T dare not, I cannot,” said Christina, hesi- 


tating. e 
“Then you fear me,” said the rover, earnestly 
but sadly. 


“ No—no—I do not fear you—but—” 

“Then come to the border of the wood,” he 
whispered, earnestly. 

Christina cast one hasty glance towards the 
fort ; was ither destiny that influenced her? She 
hesitated but a moment, then said : 

“T cannot believe you would deceive or harm 
me!” 

“ Signorita, you are right, no earthly power 
could tempt me.” 

“T believe you, hasten from this exposure, I 
will follow,”’ she answered, with trembling voice. 

A moment more, and the two sat side by side 
in the dark shadows of the fort, while the rover 
told his companion of the sweet visions which 
now peopled his dreams, of the only thought that 
filled his waking and dreaming hours, of the 
hallowed influence of her sweet memory, and 
how he had risked much and waited these sev- 
eral nights to gain the opportunity he now en- 
joyed. He spoke respectfully, but with pas- 
sionate tenderness; while Christina felt her 
bosom swell, and her heart beat responsive to 
his every word. She realized her danger, his 
fearful name, this clandestine meeting, the im- 
possibility of for a moment believing that hap- 
piness and their paths in life could by any 
miraculous event be one and the same, and yet 
she listened ! 

The rover pressed her not, he did not even at- 
tempt to take her hand, he asked no pledge or 
response from her, but only begged to pour out 
at her feet the homage that overflowed his heart. 
True, she was young, but not inexperienced, for 
she had shone already in the gay halls of the 
Castilian court; she had been the recipient of 
homage from many a gallant cavalier, but how 
hollow was all to the heart words that now dwelt 
in her ears in this tropical forest, and coming 
from whom? Why, from the enemy of her 
country, from the rover of the Caribbee! These 
thoughts rished through her brain, she forgot 
nothing, but yet how sweet to het responsive 
heart were the tones of his rich manly voice ! 

Hark! at that moment they hear the4yotsiep 
of some one, and now Abe's! che dim light 
discern the perse of a woman! It is Clarita! 
She has * “owed them, has heard all, or at 
least enough, and now she hastens back to the 
sort, perchance to give an alarm. Whatis tg be 


done ? ‘ 4 

“O, hasten away, pray hasten away, thy will 
seize you and throw you into chains and a dun- 
geon,” exclaimed Christina. 

“ Fear not, gentle lady. I am nota plaything 


for men to toy with, and I fear them not; but 
for this sweet meeting I would risked life, 


everything.” 

“Away, away—for the love of heaven, away,” 
she said, imploringly. 

The rover dropped upon his knee, and press- 
ing her hand tenderly anf almost reverentially, 
said : 

“ Bless thee, fair one; O, would that the light 
of thine eyes might be ever near to guide me. 
But I go now, so rich at heart, that all looks 
bright, and fair and hopeful to me. You will 
indeed be my better angel.” 

Once more he kissed that fair hand, and toss- 
ing from him the borrowed cloak, he turned 
quickly away and was almost instantly lost 
amid the deep shadows of the forest, and its thick 
undergrowth. 

Christina hastened secretly to her apartment, 
and not long after overheard the noise and con- 
fusion that followed upon the discovery of the 
sentinel by the relief guard. The fellow lay 
upon the ground gagged, and with his limbs so 
effectually tied that he could not move or stand. 
With burning cheek and downcast eye, Chris- 
tina met her fair cousin, but Clarita was cold and 
apparently unmoved. If sie knew aught, as 
indeed Christina was ~i did—her self- 
control was sedulously exeseised to seem to know 
nothing. Nay, she appeared even more cordial 
to her gentle cousin than usual! 

“Why, Christina, whither have you been?” 
she asked, pleasantly. 

“Out in the night air, cousin,’’ was the de- 
mure answer. 


be avoided, coz.” 

“Tt is careless, I know, and should be avoid- 
| ed,” was the answer. 

Christina quietly withdrew to her own apart- 
ment, but as she passed from her cousin’s pres- 


not to her companion, for she avoided meeting 
her eyes, but had she seen their expression, she 
would have read a depth of hate and bitterness 
that would have startled her. 

Clarita had seen the rover and her cousin re- 
tire to the shade of the forest’s border, and had 
stealthily followed them. 
when with agonized a saw the tender 
bearing of the rover, and the @xpressive response, 
though in silence, of her cousin, she was tempted 





more subtle purpose appeared to actuate her, 
she resolved to keep her own counsel. 


be at once changed to a hideous monster in dis- 


art for evil! Is this the same Clarita whom we 
have admired for her beauty and womanly grace, 
the loved companion of Christina, her more than 
sister and dearest friend ! 

“ Magaretta.”” 

“ Yes, signora.” 

“ What is thie noise and alarm without?” 

One of the guard stationed at the wood has 


foe !”” 

“Was the man injured ?” 

“ He was tied and gagged, but is now safe.’” 

“ That is all, good Margaretta, you may to 
your bed.” 

“ Buenos noches, signora.”” 

Clarita walked the room thoughtfully, then 
sat down and looked off upon the waters of the 
bay moodily, and as if dreaming. 

The fort was aroused, the drums beat to quar- 
ters, and a stout detachment was sent to scour 
the wood in search of the enemy, but naught was 


the detachment deeming discretion the better part 
of valor, ventured not too far away from the 
safe proximity of the fort. Had he examined 
the neighborhood with even ordinary care, he 





“Fie, the night air of these low latitudes is to | 


ence, Clarita’s eyes betrayed her inmost soul; | 


At one moment, | 


to fly and betray them both; but a deeper and | 


guise. ©, jealousy! what a potent agent thou | 


would have discovered within half a league by 
the shore line, in a small sheltered bay, the fairy- 
like tracery and dark hull of the rover’s craft, 
where it rode in the stillness like some huge am- 
phibious animal upon the glassy surface of the 
water. 

This little bay seemed exactly suited to the 
rover’s purpose, and was apparently known only 
to his people. It was surrounded by a treach- 
erous swamp which was inaccessible to human 
foot save by one hidden and narrow path, partly 
constructed by the rovers themselves. The bay, 
with an entrance to the sea so narrow as to 
scarcely admit the schooner, could not be seen 
from without, thus affording a singularly safe and 
secret anchorage for the Scarlet Flag and her 


crew. 

Hither Perez had hastened after the interview 
which we have described, and throwing himself 
into a light canoe, with the single stroke of a 
broad oar, he titornitaely to the schooner’s side, 
where a watchful hand took the light painter of 
the boat, as the rover sprang over the bulwarks, 
and the canoe was cast astern and made fast to 
the davits. 

That night, when Christina had sunk to sleep, 
her cousin rose quietly and throwing a light robe 
over her, sat by the open window and mused 
deeply and earnestly. At times, she spoke even 
sufficiently loud to be understood, had there been 
any wakeful ear hatd by. Of full Spanish blood, 
she possessed the national characteristics of her 
race to a stroig~degree, subtle, unscrupulous, 
and yet—beautiful! Had she fallen into the 
moulding hands of a good angel what was she 
not capable of becoming? At moments as she 
sat there alone, her face would alternate in its 
expressions with rapid change. Now tender, 
loving and subdued—now fierce, restless and 
revengeful, s ng° hurriedly and half-aloud, 
she was v-: ‘Wulitard and unseen, save by the 
bright stars. ve 

She had witnessed that meeting accidentally, 
but she was no child to rush to the fort and give 
the alarm ; it was not until the relief guard had 
come to his r that yhie outrage upon his com- 
rade was d)* oe No, her purpose was deeper 
than that; } “~ \ only thought was such 
as fer Shain, > oes to suggest to her 
mind—revenge h.. too, Would not be consum- 
mated to her sa! 


yon \y exposing to her 
father and to D 


yo thdndiscretion of her 
fair cousin, a erg erage of the rover. 
No, she pref ; 
be discovered, if §t 


‘iP & phase of the matter 
all, by tht explanation of the 
sentinel ; her revenge was for herself alone. 
Dark and bitter were her thoughts—she now 
discovered how much she had loved the rover— 
she acknowledged to herself that she would have 
left home, friends, all, to have been his bride! 
But now, alas! Christina—as she murmured the 
lovely girl’s name, she crept towards her couch 






and gazed upon the innocent sleeping one, half 


in pity, half in bitterness, for a moment, until 
she seemed to picture some vivid scene to her 
perturbed imagination, which aroused her to an 
aspect of wildness which she had not before ex- 
hibited. 

At that moment Christina moved gently and 
opened her eyes, at the same moment exhibit- 
ing a sense of surprise at seeing her cousin there 
standing by her side, and with a countenance so 
excited and stern. 

“Why, cousin, what is the matter?’ she 
asked. 

“Nay, I was startled by thy talk while sleep- 
ing.” : 

“ Did I talk ?” asked Christina, fearfully, lest 
she might have betrayed the secret which so en- 
tirely filled her heart. 

“ Yes.” 

“ What said I, Clarita ?” 

“ That I could not divine,” was the subtle re- 
ply. ‘‘ But compose thee, and once more go to 
sleep, Christina.” 

“Thank thee, cousin, good-night,” she an- 
swered, kindly ; and indeed, in the confidingness 
of an innocent heart, she was soon again lost in 
unconsciousness, little knowing the rancor which 
burned in her cousin’s bosom. 

Alas! for thee, Clarita. Shecould not sleep, 
but laid upon her couch picturing such fearful 


her very cheeks! Another hour and she rose 
and stole towards a casket hard by her couch, 
from whence she took a short, bright Toledo 
| dagger, which glanced brilliantly in the still, 
| clear moonlight of the room. She felt its point 
sternly and carefully, listened cautiously at 
the door of the apartment, then stole to her cou- 
sin’s side. 

The same sweet innocent smile sat upon 
Christina’s features, the same gentle breathing 
moved the clustering curls upon her bosom, 
and the soft rose tint came and went upon her 
lily cheeks as though the very shadows of an- 





gels were sweeping over them. All unconscious | 
| of fearful danger, the beautiful girl slept sweetly. | 
From a gentle, beautiful girl, she scemed to | 


Clarita gazed at her bitterly, and seemed to be 
| selecting the exact spot where she should strike 
with her keen-edged weapon to reach the 
heart. 
| “Unless fatel, it were worse than useless,” 
she murmured to herself, as she raised her arm 
| to strike—but see }—her arm drops nerveless by 
her side, and a flood of teara is bursting from 
Clarita’s eyes! 

“TI cannotdo it,” she groaned, and stole away 

| to secrete -he dagger! 


accomplished. The young officer who headed | 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SINGLE COMBAT. 


Dox Pepro Hortez was a brave and gal- 
lant young officer; unlike most of the young 
military attaches of the Spanish court, he was no 
vain carpet knight. Indeed, though hardly more 
than twenty-five years of age, yet he was already 
placed second in command at this important 
station, and had at an early date won his spurs 
with distinguished honors. He had met Chris- 
tina at the royal palace in Madrid, previous to 
her coming hither with her cousin, and indeed to 
be in the vicinity of that fair young girl was 
his secret motive in seeking the appointment 
which he now filled in this far-off colony. 

Up to the present time he had experienced 
little to draw out his real manliness and soldierly 
qualities ; but now with a double incentive, that 
of official duty, as well as personal jealousy to- 
wards the rover in regard to the interest which 
he had evidently created in Christina’s bosom, 
determined him at all hazards, to demolish if 
possible, the rover and his dangerous organiza- 
tion. The bold attempt upon the sentinel he 
did not understand, or rather he imputed it to 
mercenary causes, and supposed that a small 
party acting as spies had visited the fort to learn 
of its weak points, or for the object of robbing, 
but that they had been disturbed and had hasten- 
ed away before effecting their object. 

Clarita and Christina both knew better than 
this, but the young soldier kept his own coun- 





sel and so did the cousins. He knew very well 
that the rover’s craft must be somewhere on the 
coast, as its people would never have ventured 
far from the safe walls of their floating citadel. 
He reasoned that they doubtless intended to re- 
main in the neighborhood, and he resolved to 
strive by both cunning and strength to take them 
captives, and to destroy the swift-winged craft 
which gave them such remarkable facilities, and 
afforded them such complete security. 
Organizing & company of some forty trusty 
followers, and supplying them with extra arms 
and facilities for destructive combat, Don Pedro 





maps upon her brain as to drive the culor from | 


commenced a long search along the coast on the 
following day, but to his utter amazement could 
disgover nothing of the enemy or any trace of 
the Scarlet Flag. A second day was devoted to 
the purpose with like want of success, until finally 
the Spaniards whispered to each other in super- 
stitious dread, that the rover held a commission 
from the prince of darkness, and could come 
and go as he pleased, without regard to wind or 
tide—and that he was invulnerable. 

Don Pedro had been skirting the shores of the 
bay in a heavily-armed boat, until finding his 
object fruitless, on the close of the second day 
he landed on its northern shore, and ordering 
his people to pull back to the fort, resolved for a 
change, to make his way homeward through’ the 
wood. Strolling opward, it was nearly sunset 
when he found himself coming into a small 
clearing of the woods, and here he halted fora 
moment and threw himself upon the ground to 
rest. pr was soon lost ip thought—musing ab- 
sently within himself, apon some absorbing 
theme. ¥3 

While thus occupied, he did not observe the 
quieg approach of another party, who now paused 
near\him and regarded the young Spaniard with 
evident interest. The new-comer was about the 
age of Don Pedro, and nearly his style of figure, 
save that there was more of sinew and nerve in 
the stranger, more character of firmness in his 
figure and features. The new-comer paused for 
nearly a minute before he was discovered, and 
met the startled and inquiring look of Don Pedro 
without any visible emotion. 

“Who are you, sir, who thus confronts an 
officer of the Spanish throne ?”” 

“One who answers no questions put in that 
imperious tone. Nay, you need not draw your 
sword in such haste, there is time enough for 
that, provided you wish to use your tools of 
trade.” 

“ Doubtless you are—” 

“ Perez, the rover !”” 

“T thought as much,” answered the young 
officer. ‘You will hand me your sword and 
consider yourself my prisoner,” he continued, 
raising the point of his own weapon at the same 


time. 
The rover merely smiled derisively, while 


Don Pedro approached evidently with hostile 
intent. Ina moment more, the rover’s sword 
sprang lithely from its scabbard, and with one 
adroit, rapid, and heavy stroke, he disarmed the 
Spaniard, whose weapon flew far out of his hands 
among thaundergrowth. 

“We learn our trade in a severe school,’’ said 
the rover ; “and you will do well not to attempt 
hostilities against a buccaneer, single-handed.” 

“By our lady, but Iam not yet disarmed,” 
said the young officer, bravely drawing a dagger 
and standing upon his defence, with flashing 
eye and determined mien. 

“Put up your weapon, Don Pedro,” said the 
rover ; “if I choose, I could by a call upon this 
instrument, surround you in a moment by a score 
of trusty followers who would think no more of 
tearing you joint from joint, than you would do 
to pick a dainty wood pigeon, well prepared.” 

“You have me indeed at disadvantage,” was 
the reply ; “ but what would you with me ?” 
| “First,” said the rover, “ you may hand me 





edge tools are dangerous !"’ 

Don Pedro complied with an ill-disguised 
grace. 

“Now,” said the rover, “you will oblige me 
y walking forward in the direction which I am 
| pointing, and in the course of this narrow trail 
You hesitate—I am one who will enforce my 
orders by violence if necessary, but who prefers 
peaceable obedience.” 

“A prisoner must obey,” said Don Pedro, 
sadly; “but give me my weapon and a fair 
opportunity, and I will show you that a tre 
Spanish knight is more than a match for a buc- 
caneer.”” 


They paused for a moment, the rover looked | rank, in the Cathedral of St. Mark! In pee 


through the openings of the forest, as if to sce 
what time the sinking sun indicated; and then 
turning to one side, he disappeared for a moment 


that keen-edged weapon you hold in your hand, | 





returning, he presented to the surprised Don 
Pedro his lost sword ! 

“You shall not say that I surprised you and 
took you @ prisoner at an unguarded moment. 
There is your weapon, signor, choose your 
ground, and prepare yourself—I will give you 
the chances of a single combat for your liberty.” 

“ This is generous, to say the least of it,” re- 
plied the Spaniard, “and I thank you,” at the 
same time grasping nervously his trusty stecl. 

“ You have your sword and open ground,” con- 
tinued the rover; “choose your position, I am 
pre ‘od 

As he spoke he drew his own sword from the 
scabbard, and quictly leaning upon its well-tem- 
pered blade, while the point rested upon a fallen 
branch of wood, he awaited Don Pedro’s move- 
ments. 


[ro BR conTINUED.] 
———__———__ +a2ronme- 


HOW TO PAY RENT. 


“ Yon know the story of the Knight of Kerry 
and Billy Macabe ?” 

“T fear I must confess my ignorance—I never 
heard of it.” 

“ Then may be you never knew Giles Daxon ™ 

“T have not that pleasure either.” 

“Lord bless me, how strange that is! I 
thought he was better known than the Duke of 
Wellington, or the travelling piper. Well, I 
must tell you the story, for it has a moral, too— 
indeed several morals ; but you'll find that out 
for yourself. Well, it seems that one day the 
Knight of Kerry was walking along the Strand 
in London, killing an hour's time, till the house 
was done prayers, and Hume tired of hearing 
himself speaking; his eye was caught by an 
enormous picture ag upon the wall of a 
house, representing a human figure covered 
with long, dark hair, with huge nails upon his 
hands, and witha most fearful expression of face. 
At first the knight thought it was Dr. Bowring ; 
but on coming nearer, he heard a man with a 
scarlet livery and a cocked hat, call out : 

«© Walk in, ladies and gentlemen—the most 
vonderful curiosity ever exhibited—only one shill- 
ing—the vild man from Chippoowango, in Afri- 
cay—eats raw wittals without being cooked, and 
many other surprising and pleasing perfor- 
mances.’ 

“The knight paid his money, and was admit- 
ted. At first the crowd prevented his seeing 
anything—for the place was full to suffocation, 
and the noise ontdhis, besides the exclama- 
tions and applause of the audience, there were 
three barrel-organs, playin ‘ Home, sweet home,’ 
and ‘Cherry Ripe,’ and the wild man himself 
contributed his share to the uproar. At last, the 
knight obtained, by dint of squeezing and some 
pualing, a place in the front, when, to his 

at horror, he beheld a figure that far odipael 

@ portrait without doors. 

“Tt was of a man nearly naked, covered with 
long, shaggy hair, that grew even over his nose 
and cheek bones. He sprang about sometimes 
on his feet, sometimes on all-fours, but always ut- 
tering the most fearfu} yells, and glaring on thé 
crowd, in a manner that was — dangerous. 
The knight did not feel oy! appy at the 
whole proceeding, and began heartily to wish 
himeely back in the ‘ House,’ even upon a com- 
mittee of privileges, when, suddenly, the ov 
gave amore frantic scream than | , and 
ed upon a morsel of raw beef, which a keeper ox- 
tended to him upon a long fork, like a tandem 
whip—he was not safe, it appears, at close quar- 
terss this he tore to pieces, eagerly, and devoured 
in most voracious manner, tmid great 

ing of hands, and other evidences of satisfaction 
rom the audience. I'll go now, some the 
knight; for, God knows whether, in his bungry 
moods, he might not fancy to conclude his dinner 
with a member of parliament. Jugt at this in- 
stant, some sounds struck his ear that 
him not a little. He listened more attentively ; 
and, conceive if you can his amazement, to find 
that, amid his most fearful cries and wild yells, 
the savage was talking Irish. Laugh, if you like ; 
but it’s truth I am telling you; nothing less than 
Irish. Then he was jumping four feet high in 
the air; eating his raw meat; pulling out his 
hair by handfuls; and, amid all this, cursing the 
whole company to his heart’s content, in as 
Irish as ever was heard in Tralee. Now, th 
the knight had heard of red Jews, and white 
negroes, he never happened to read any account 
ofan African Irishman; so, he listened ve: 
closely, and, by degrees, not only the wor 
were known to him, but the very voice was 
familiar. At length, something he heard, left 
no further doubt upon his mind, and, turning to 
the savage, he addressed him in Irish, at the 
same time fixing a look of most scrutinizing im- 
port upon him: 
‘ “Who are you, you scoundrel!’ said the 

night. 

“* Billy M’Cabe, your honor.’ 

“*And what do you mean by playing off these 
tricks here, instead of earning your bread like an 
honest man?” 

“« Whisht,’ said Billy, ‘and keep the secret. 
I’m earning the rent for your honor. One must 
do many a queer thing that pays two pound ten 
an acre for bad land.’ 

“This was enough; the knight wished Billy 
every success, and left him amid the vociferous 
applause of a well-satisfied audience. This ad- 
venture, it seems, has made the worthy knight a 
great friend to the introduction of poor tise! for, 
he remarks very truly, that more of Billy's coun- 
trymen might take a fancy to a savage life, if 
the secret were found out.”—ullin University 
Magazine. 

A STRANGE STORY. 

The following is the latest story current én 
Paris in connection with the celebrated American 
“medium,” Hume: A certain M. de N had 
an uncle, the Marquis de R , who, havin, 
wasted the greater portion of his fortune himself, 
had the misfortune, by the failure of his banker, 
to lose the remainder when he arrived at the ma- 
ture age of seventy-two. By the sale of his house 
and furniture he raised a sum of between 80,000f. 
and 100,000f., with which he determined to travel. 
Calculating that he should live six years, he de 
termined to confine his expenses to 15,000f. a 
year; and, taught by experience, he resolved to 











| trust no man, but to carry about with him his 


whole hoard. After be left Paris his nephew 
heard from him twice—once from London, and 
then from Cadiz. Eighteen months having then 
elapsed without any tidings of the marquis, the 
young man thought it time to consult Hame. 
The latter, after consulting a table, informed him 





that he should soon hear what had become of his 
uncle. That very night M. de N had a 
dream. He fancied himself in an ancient and 


gloomy city, throug: whose streets ran canals, 
on which flitted about ghostiy gondolas. He 
entered a magnificent cathedral of the Byzantine 
order of architecture, rich with painting and seulp- 


| ture and mosaic. Presently he saw a funeral bier, 
| and heard the priest» sing the office for the dead. 


He was convinced that lis relative had died, and 
in Venice. He wrote to the French consul, who 


| informed him that the event had taken place 
| about two months previously, and that the de 


| among the undergrowth, but almost instantly | 


funct had been buried, with the honors due to his 


folio were found 40,000 francs in notes the 
bank of France, which were duly remitted to the 
surviving heir. Very marvellous and mysterious, 
is it mot—af true? For even Parisian gossip 
sometimes lies —J/ amr Journal 
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(Written for The Flag of « 
MY YOUTHFUL rr 


SY @aRhier way 


1 wen her when a laughing 
When life was bright and & 
Her daucing eye uodimmed > 
Her brow unmarked by care 
And well T vowed to cherish b 
To guard from every ill, 
To Beep unchanged her bright 
Her tif with joy to ai. 


A year passed by—her emfle be 
Her ringtag laugh was hast 

Her trembling lip and tearful 
Told of a spirit crushed. 

Her eye's deep, pleading earner 
Sought mine to anguished p: 

And from the wine cup's mad 
Besought me to beware. 


Another year—and 0 the cha 
A shrouded marble form 
Reposed io dream less slumber 
No grief nor care might com. 
I wept not; blessed, weloome | 

Came net to my relief; 
The stunning weight had cru: 
Dried were the founts of gri. 


Long years have fled —a sadde: 
It hath been mine to know, 
Mid songs of mirth and muste | 

Mid scenes of joy or woe. 
But the tompter's charms hay. 
His power I may not dare, 
Por & pale, still face guards we: 
And whispers low—" Beware 


—— > oe + 
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THE CHANNEL « 


BY J. GRAPTON AL: 





Urow the shores of St. Andr. 
large and stately mansion, wher 
were assembled. The bay, wh. 
usually subject to stormy tides a: 
now frozen over, for the power 
dentedly cold winter had prov 
to that of the rushing water. : 
of ice now spread away before th 
@ mile, until the view was te: 
encircling shores. 

The gay company. was assen 
was yot wanting one for whose a: 
tiently waited. She had promise. 
in the afternoon, but evenin, 
ing and she had not Fet come. 
Afton was the gayest of the ga. 
genius and bright particular sta: 
gathering, her absence made a 
present time. There was one » 

ras greater than that of any oti. 

Harry Egerton was a noble 
tall, vigorous, and well formed 
arrived at this part of the coun: 
entered upon the profession of |. 
had already made hin very con 
yet he had gained little else b 
the very first sight whieh he ga: 
Afton, he became one of her m: 
ers, and she had not seemed i: 
address. But Florence was rich 
poor, and so it came to pass, tha: 

himself, shé rejected him. It wa 
pointment, and a still more bit: 
to the ambitious lover. At firs. 
leaving the country forever, 
wiser counsels prevailed, and hi 
main—to battle manfully over 
show to Florence that, there wei 
to excite his desire, than her lov: 
thoughts he had come to this p. 
ing to show her how light! 
disappointment. 

But hours passed away, still 
Without her the party would 
Harry. He only came to “ show 
and while she was absent, be 
The guests wondered, the hort 
Harry wondered. Finally, as 
nearer, the darkness increase 
anxiety with it, 

“ The ice isn’t the safest in 
one. “If she has started from 
may have found such bad tra) 
turned back.” 

“TI met with one large erack, 
“and if I hadn't been on horse! 
have crossed. Aa it was, I had 
good jamp.” 

“The weather has been ba: 
another. “I heard the ice grow 
ing, and I felt @ little afraid it : 
That's the way it always does.” 

“ For my part,” said a fourth 
cross at all from ny end of the 
around over the bridge, and by 


As I passed I saw it open at t 


‘Open I" cried ali in horror 
head '" 

“Open at the head as sure ; 
soul!” solemnly averred the jae 

When fears once begin w 
minds, it is astonishing how ra 
They increase and spread until 
takes of the common panic. Ti 
this company, who now seemed 
ing but danger to the absent ¢ 
had something w say about the 
or the tide 
strong that every cheek became 
heart beat fast with anxiety 

Long before they had ended ti 
jeoctures, Harry Kgerwn hed he 
room. He could endure it po lo 
which oppressed the others wa 
strongly by him, and the pani 
among them mate him qual 
What—dwald Florence te in 
the perish and he not be able to 
Porgetiing all her coquetry, hu 
and his great resolution, he hu 
tables, and in alewet too mine 
saddied and he was off 

It was now dark =The why 
with many cloeds, bat oeracix 
shove through them, giving tb 
. ~vored over by 


At last the gener: 
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say that I surprised you and 
“er at an unguarded moment. 
veapon, signor, choose your 
we yourself—I will give you 
ngle combat for your liberty.” 
as, to say the least of it,” re- 
i, “and I thank you,” at the 
g nervously his trusty steel. 
sword and open ground,” con- 
“choose your position, I am 


» drew his own sword from the 
etly leaning upon its well-tem- 
2 the point rested upon a fallen 
he awaited Don Pedro’s move- 
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| 
be 
it 


i 
f 
ty 
is 
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re 


of at this in- 
ids struck Wace dus cap 
He listened more attentively ; 
you can his amazement, to find 
= TF ntanlee, 
Uking Irish. if you like ; 


heard of red ey and white 
r ed to any account 
wanlioes so, he listened 7 
: degrees, not only the w 
him, but the very voiee was 
ngth, something he heard, left 
: upon his mind, and, turning to 
addressed him in Irish, at the 
+ alook of most scrutinizing im- 


you, you scoundrel!’ said the 


be, your honor.’ 
io you mean by playing off these 
1ad of earning your bread like an 


aid Billy, ‘and keep the secret. 

rent for your honor. One mast 

-t thing that pays two pound ten 
d’ 


and. 
rough ; the knight wished Billy 
nd left hint amid the vociferous 
ell-satisfied audience. This ad- 
s, has made the worthy knight a 
.e introduction of poor laws ; for, 
truly, that more of Billy’s coun- 
ke a faney to a savage life, if 
found out.”—Dublin University 





STRANGE STORY. 
zis the latest story current in 
ion with the celebrated American 
me: he gg scdlye + : had 
(arquis de R——, who, havi 
er caries of his fortune himeelf 
ine, by the failure of his banker, 
nder when he arrived at the ma- 
ity-two. By the sale of his house 
raised a sum of between 80,000f. 
ith which he determined to travel. 
~he should live six years, he de 
fine his expenses to 15,000f. a 
ht by experience, he resolved to 
ut to carry about with him his 
\fter he left Paris his nephew 
twice—once from London, and 
Eighteen months having then 
any tidings of the marquis, the 
aght it time to consult Hume. 
-onsulting a table, informed him 
on hear what had become of his 
rv night M. de N had a 
cied himself in an ancient and 
vagh whose streets ran canals, 
about ghostly gondolas. He 
ieent cathedral of the Byzantine 
ure, rich with painting and seulp- 
Presently he saw a funeral bier, 
iests sing the office for the dead. 
d that his relative had died, and 
wrote to the French consul, who 
at the event had taken place 
3 previously, and thas the de- 
aried, with the honors due to his 
vedral of St. Mark! In his - 
40,000 francs in notes the 
which were duly remitted to the 
Very marvellous and mysterious, 
2¢! For even Parisian gossip 
-Home Journal. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
MY YOUTHFUL BRIDE. 


BY HARRIET 5. GAVENS. 





I won her when a laughing girl, 
When life was bright and fair, 

Her dancing eye undimmed by tears, 
Her brow unmarked by care. 

And well I vowed to cherish her, 
To guard from every ill. 

To keep unchanged her bright, giad smile, 
Her life with joy to fill. 


A year passed by—her smile had fled, 
Her ringing laugh was hashed ; 

Her trembling lip and tearful eye 
Told of a spirit crushed. 

Her eye's deep. pleading earnestness 
Sought mine in anguished prayer, 

And from the wine cup’s maddening draught 
Besought me to beware. } 





Reposed in dreamless slumber, where 
No grief nor care might come. | 
I wept not; biessed, weleome tears | 
Came net to my relief; | 
The stunning weight had crushed my heart— 
Dried were the founts of grief. | 


Long years have fled—a saddened heart | 
Tt hath been mine to know, | 
Mid songs of mirth and music's swell, 
Mid scenes of joy or woe. © | 
But the tempter’s charms have ceased to lure, | 
His power I may not dare, | 
For @ pale, still face guards well the cup, 
And whispers low—‘ Beware!” 
| 

| 

1 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CHANNEL OF ICE. 


salaannrasods | 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. | 


| 

Urow the shores of St. Andrew’s Bay stood 2 
large and stately mansion, where a gay company | 
were assembled. The bay, whose waters were } 
usually subject to stormy tides and currents, waa 
Row frozen over, for the power of an unprece- 
dentedly cold winter had proved superior even 
to that of the rushing water. So the vast sheet 
of ice now spread away before the house for many | 
a mile, until the view was terminated by the 
encircling shores. 

The gay company was assembled, bat there 
was yet wanting one for whose arrival they impa- 
tiently waited. She had promised to be there early 
in the afternoon, but evening was approach- 
ing and she had notfetcome. And as Florence | 
Afton was the gayest of the gay, the presiding 
genius and bright particular star of every festive | 
gathering, her absence made a sad blank at the | 
present time. There was one whose uneasiness 
.as greater than that of any other. 

Harry Egerton was a noble looking youth, 
tall, vigorous, and weil formed. He had lately 
arrived at this part of the country where he had | 
entered upon the profession of law. His talent 
had already made him very conspicuous, bat as 
yet he had gained little else beside fame. At 





the very first sight whivb he gained of Florence }.away down the bay. 
Aftoa, he became one of her most ardent admir- The channel had grown wider! Under his 


ers, and she had not seemed indifferent te his 
address. But Florence was rich and Harry was | 
poor, and so it came to pass, that when he offered | 
himself, she rejected him. It was a bitter disap- | 
pointment, and a still more bitter mortitication | 
to the ambitious lover. At first he thought of 
leaving the country forever, bat afterwards, 
wiser counsels prevailed, and he resolved to re- | 
main—to battle manfully over his feelings, and | 
show to Florence that_ there were other objects | 
to excite his desire, than herlove. Full of these 
thoughts he had come to this party, determin | 
ing to show her how lightly he bore the , 
disappointment. : 

But hours passed away, still she came not. | 
Without her the party would be nothing to 
Harry. He only came to “show off” before her, | 
and while she was absent, he was miserable. 
The guests wondered, the host wondered, and | 
Harry wondered. Finally, as the evening came | 
nearer, the darkness increased and brought | 
anxiety with it. 

“ The ice isn’t the safest in the world,” said 
one. “If she has started from the island, she 
may have found such bad travelling that she 
tarned back.” } 

“I met with one large crack,” said another, | 
“and if I hadn’t been on horseback I could not | 
have crossed. As it was, I had to take a pretty 
good jump.” 

“The weather has been bad, lately,” said 
another. “I heard the ice groaning this morn- 
ing, and I felt a little afraid it would break up. 
That’s the way it always does.” 

“For my part,” said a fourth, “I would not 
cross at all from my end of the island. I came 
aroand over the bridge, and by the main road. 
As I passed I saw it open at the head of the 

“Open!” cried all in horror. “ Open at the 
head?” 

“Open at the head as sure as I’m a living 
soul !’’ solemnly averred the last speaker. 

When fears once begin to arise in anxious 
minds, it is astonishing how rapidly they grow. 
They increase and spread until every heart par- 
takes of the common panic. Thus it was amid 
this company, who now seemed to think of noth- 
ing but danger to the absent guest. Each one 
had something to say about the weather, the ice, 
or the tide. At last the general fear grew so 
strong that every cheek became pale, and every 
heart bea: fast with anxiety. 

Long before they had ended their gloomy con- 
jectures, Harry Egerton had hurriedly left the 
room. He could endure it no longer. The fear 
which oppressed the others was fel: far more 
strongly by him, and the panic which reigned 
among them made him quake with terror. 
What—should Florence be in danger—shoald 
she perish and he not be able to avertit! Never. 
Forgetting all her coquetry, his disappointment 
and his great resolution, he hurried oa: to the 
stables, and in about ten minutes his horse was 
saddled and he was of. 

It was now dark. The sky was.overspread 
with many cloads, but occasionally the moon 
shone through them, giving light to the scene. 
= ~-vered over by a thin crust of 







| snow, the sheen from which prevented it from 


which the fury of the tide now rent asunder and 
| carried out to sea. 


| erossed, or had she not? If shehad, where was 
| she now? But of course she had not—she had 


| she had left—if the ice had then broken—O, 


| of the breaking ice, watching fora place to cross. 


| growing narrower, and at last, after riding sev- 


| corpse. 


| floating sleigh amid the roaring waters. O, the 
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being so very dark as it otherwise might have 
been. Harry urged his horse forward at a great 
pace over the road. In this part of the world it 
is customary for the inhabitants in the winter 
time to mark out with stakes or bushes the line 
of such roads as they make across lakes or riv- 
ers. Guided by the line of these, Harry Egerton 
now rode along. 

It was certainly fast becoming a wild night. 
Tt was not cold but wild. The wind blew fiercely 
from the south, and Harry’s heart sank within 
him as be recognized it. He knew that this was 
the wind which breaks up the ice. Yet it was 
not for himself he trembled. 

He rode along for two miles, until at last he 
was roused from a reverie into which he had 


| fallen, by a sudden rear of his horse which 


almost unseated him. Roused to action, he 


| looked forward: there immediately b-fore him 


lay a sheet of open water, as much as a mile in 
width ; while away on the other side the field of 
iee lay stretching toward the shore. Under his 
feet it shook and crumbled, and he heard all 
around him the thmnder of the masses of ice 


What was he to do now? Had Florence 


attempted to go over, had been stopped by the 
open channel, and had returned. Thoughts like 
these rushed through his mind. Then he re- 
membered that immediately before the time 
which Florence had appointed for leaving home, 
some of her neighbors had crossed in safety. If 


where was she now? The thought brought 
agony to Harry’s soul. Delaying no longer, he 
urged his horse to his full speed along the margin 


With much satisfaction he saw the channel 


eral miles, the icy sides met. He rushed over, 
and then fled swiftly along straight toward 
Florence’s house. It was six miles away, but 
so fast was his horse urged along that it took but 
a little time to reach it. Leaping from his horse 
he sprang into the house, and bursting into the 
parlor, in the midst of the astonished family he 
cried out: ‘‘ Where’s Florence ?” 

“Florence?” cried Mr. Afton, an old man 
who was reading a newspaper. “ Florence— 
why she’s over at the party.” 

Harry groaned and staggered back. 

“Good Heavens! Mr. Egerton, what is the 
matter ?”’ cried Mr. Afton, in amazement. 

“* She’s not there ; and the ice is breaking up !” 
groaned Harry, whose face was like that of a 


“The ice—the ice breaking ®’ shrieked the 
others. And in a moment all was wild confusion, 
horror and dismay. Mr. Afton rushed from the 
room to give direction for immediate search 
after her, but long before the first man under his 
charge had left the heuse, Harry was pt. and 


feet the ice cracked and swayed like the ground 
during an earthquake. Around him rose fearful 
sounds, made ly the breaking masses; now a 
long boom as the vast field cracked thromghout 
its entire length ; again a terrific crash: 
ing masses came into collision. = 

But Harry rode on, utterly reckless of his 
own life, and thinking only of Florence Afton. 
His excited imagination pictured her in the midst 
of breaking icebergs, or perhaps clinging to her 


agony of that moment, when his soul was in 
dark suspense, and he knew not what to hope or 
fear. 

He had ridden about eight miles, and as he 
went on he had been compelled to nde nearer 
and nearer the shore. The open water was 
wider, and on the other side no ice could be 
seen. He now reached the channel which 
forms the entrance to the bay. He could not 
see it as yet, for a projecting cliff intercepted the 
view, but he could hear a deep and awful moan 
made by the swift tide as it poured out through 
the narrow opening; and he could hear loud 
reports, crashing, crackling, and deafening ex- 
plosions. In vain he wondered what these last 
might be, until at length, on turning roand the 
projecting rock, the whole scene burst at once 
upon his view. 

Egerton, though he was to hurry onward, the 
sight was such that he reined in his horse with a 
violent jerk and stood horror struck. There lay 
a mountain before him. All the ice of the bay 
had been drifted here, but so narrow was the 
opening, and so furious the tide, that it had col- 
leeted in this place, and now lay piled heap on 


| 
heap in vast masses. The water rushed onward | sma | 
| delirious ecstacy that swed within him then, | 
| 


and dashing upon it roared underneath the quiv- 


| ering mass out toward the sea. And while 


Harry gazed, fresh fields of ice, with many 
smalier pieces, were hurried down and hurled 
upon the pile. 

Bat amid the roar of rushing wave, and crash- 


ing ice, there came a sqund which pierced to the | i se 
| road lay through the weds which joined the | ; 
- | by practical exercises with them, the mysteries | 


very soal of Egerton. It wasa wild, despairing 


ery—a human voice—a woman’s wail! It was | 
the voice of Florence Afton. O, how the heart | 
| still senseless, and head to carry her all the | 


| pursued are simWar to those in the public gram- 
| mar schools, with some additions suited to the 
| avoeations for which the boys ure designed. In 


ot Harry leaped up at the sound. 

“ She is alive! Alive, O, Heaven!" 

In a moment he had sprung forward, and 
dashing at a frantic rate over rocks, lumps of 
ice, and debris of shattered trees, he arrived at 
the very base of the icy pile. Leaping from his 
horse, while the animal ran from the shore, he 
ciambered over the heaped up masses and gained 
an icy platform. 

A piercing cry came from beneath him. There 
was the sleigh of Mr. Afton. It was overturned. 
The two horses lay crushed ander masses of ice. 
The coachman was nowhere to be seen. Bat 


from some one underneath, shriek after shriek | 


eame, imploring rescue. 
In an instant Harry had sprung down to the 
spot. A large mass of ice lay immediately 


upon the sleigh, but he huried upon it a smaller 


piece, which broke is asunder. Then he tried to 


lift ap the sleigh. As Florence heard the noise | 


which he made, she uttered a cry of joy. 
“O, blessings on your head ; 0, save me!” 
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| way. 
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“T will, Florence, or I will die!” 

The strong and resolute voice of Harry echoed 
in her heart. 

“ O, Harry Egerton,” she murmured in trem- 
ulous tones, “ have you come to save me ?” 

Harry did not answer. He raised the sleigh 
and called to her. She came from under it and 
stood up. Clasping her hands she raised her 
eyes to heaven in gratitude. 

“ There’s no time to lose—no time to lose!” 
cried Harry. “ We must eseape to the shore 
before it is too late. Are you hurt; can you 
walk?” 

“Tam unharmed,” cried Florence. “O, what 
an eseape !” 

“ Fly, then ; come !” 

He sprang up towards the icy platform. 
Grasping her hand he pulled her upon it He 
looked toward the shore. A chill of despair 
seized his very life blood. The point at which 
he had arrived a few minutes before, was far up 
the channel. The ice was moving. They fels 
it sway underthem. They heard the thunder ef 
the crashing masses around. The fury of the 
tide was overpowering everything. ‘ 

“ My God !” cried Harry, “ O, spare us! Le 
us not perish now!” 

The ice trembled beneattr them, toppled over. 
Harry sprung down, and hurriedly lifted Flor- 
ence after him. Then he Helped her toward the 
shore. It was a hundred yards away, and the 
ice was loose and floating. Florence slipped so 
much, and was so greatly entangled by her 
clothing, that she made but small progress. 

“©, hasten—hasten—leave me!’ she cried 
despairingly, finding that the ice was moving 
down more quickly than before. 

“ Never!” cried Harry. And at this moment, 
lifting her over a large block gf ice, they found 
themselves on the brink of am Open space of 
water full sixty feet from the shore. Harry 
looked over it, and looked down the channel, 
but it was separate from the shore for a long 
distance, only coming in contact at one place 
where the ice lay piled up high aeross the strait. 

Florence saw it all. Chilled through by her 
long exposyre, she could stand up no longer, 
but sank senseless at his feet, murmuring: “ Fly, 
dear Harry! Leave me!” 

But the high courage of Harry Egerton did 
not sink, though surrounded by such tremendous 
dangers. He raised Florence in his arms, and 
with compressed lips and knit brows, prepared 
to make a final and desperateeffort. It was the 
occasional glimmer of the maga through the 
clouds which showed him all the scene, and the 
gloom which succeeded the fitful brightness, 
only made his situation the more perplexing. 

But scarcely had he stapted than he stopped. 
For a sudden roar like leudest thunder barst 
upon his ears. For some time the tide had 
moaned beneath the vast collection of ice, heap- 
ing it up, pressing it more ly together, but 


still failing to clear the . But now the 
ice could resist no longer.; “ ¢*th a crash, a loud 





creasing throughout this dreadiul night, had ar- 
riv_ *9 the strength and fury of the most violent 
t/}| * It roared around the rocky cliffs, and 
_wied wrh a savage will.” 

Amid this great confusim, this warfare of 

wind, wave, rock and ice, Earry Egerton stood 
erect, resolved and fearless, vaiting his chance. 
The ice wher: he stood was swept with the 
rapidity of ligktning past Wpehore. Should he 
be carried out to sea, he wiald be lost ; yet the 
sea was now close at hand. Bat one more point 
of land intervened betweemhim and its rolling 
billows. 
But he held Florence in is arms, and raised 
her high in the air. Her wight seemed to be 
as nothing to him? The thoyht that it was really 
Florence Afton, and that 1ey were together, 
even though death should size them, gave him 
superhuman strength 

And now he neared theond, he was sweep- 
ing past it; it was now t&time. The shore 
was but three yards distant. Summoning all his 
strength he sprang. He felinto the water, a 
lump of floating ice hurried y, and struck him 
with terrible force, but in nother moment he 
was on the shore. The wt collection of ice 
rushed past him, and in #'w moments, even 
while he was yet taking bren, the mad current, 
now all smooth and free om ire, rolled by, 
carrying away to sea the l» vestize of the ice. 

Saved! saved! O, it wa feeling of almost | 





as he felt his foot upon te firm ground, and 
knew the danger that he i eseaped. 
Bat the house was yet long way of. He 
had yet to bring his @F barden there. He | 
raised her up once more,id with vigorous steps | 
mounted the bank. Fre this point a rough 
! 


main road not far away He walked forward | 
quickly toward hisjoury’send. Florence was 


There were no Isses near from which he 
could get assistance, sthat his task was toil- 
some indeed. Scarcehad he gone three miles 
when he felt himselfailing. The dreadful 
knowledge that his streth was exhausted forced 
itself upon his mind. ot even the thoaght that 
the life of Florence som depended upon his | 
exertion, could give Im stretgth any longer. i 
Bat now, even win he smk down to rest, | 
and looked around Im in @spair, a familiar 
sound met his ears. it was #e neigh of a horse. 
It sounded far awayn the d*te, but by the 
sound of the footstey Harry knew She was | 
| im. Nearer - | 
coming up the roa¢toward him : 
nearer the horse cams, and atlast 
spot where he was sting. 
Mn Hey, Bruno! hoa!” shouted edie 
| ‘The noble anime weew bis master’s : 





| Tate they wont have nothing to wear.” “ Do 


| located on board the old sloop-of-war Ontario. 


| and most comfurtable school room. Above deck 





Afton’s house. The rough motion rowsed Flor- 
ence from her long stupor. She moved, looked 
up, and murmured the name of her preserver. 
The sound of the voice gave new life to him. 
Pressing her more closely to his throbbing heart 
he urged his horse forward at such a rapid pace 
that they soon arrived at the door of the house. 
As the sound of the horse’s hoofs came to the 


ears of the Afton family, they sprang forth to | 


see who it was. Their search had been fruitless, 
they had given up Florence for lost, and now 
wher they saw her safe before them, their joy 
cam more easily be imagined than described. 

“©, Mr. Egerton,” eried Mr. Afton, in a voice 
tha@trembled with emotion, “ how can we ever 
repay you for this *” 

But Harry could not speak. He watched 
Florence till they took her away. He followed 
her into the house, and then, after they had car- 
energy which had so long sustained him, gave 
way completely. He sank senseless to the floor. 

Florence was as well as ever the next day, but 
Harry did not get off so easily. For months he 
lay sick at Mr. Afton’s house, hovering between 
life and death. It was found that in his severe 
exertion he had broken a blood vessel. But 
nature triumphed finally over his sickness, and 
during his convalescence he was hurried back to 
health by the presence of Florence, who knew 
not how to show enough gratitude to the noble 
youth who, though wronged by her, had saved 
her life. 

Indeed it seemed to be a more tender feeling 
than gratitude, and when at last, about a month 
after Harry had entirely recovered, there was a 
great wedding at Mr. Afton’s house, people said 
that there never was a handsomer or more loving 
couple than Florence Egerton and her husband. 
The same company who had formed the party at 
the time of the disaster, assembled now to see 
her happiness, and those who once pitied the 
misfortunes of Harry, now congratulated him on 
his final success. 





RECKLESS TEMERITY. 


An exchange relates the following instance of 
reckless temerity, which we have never seen par- 
alleled : A minister was walking in his garden the 
other day, when he discovered two saw-horses. 
Struck with their appearance, he had them broke 
for his private use. Having no harness suitable, 
he put the yolk of an egg on their necks, attached 
a cart to them with traces of a thunder 
storm ; blanketed them with sheet lightning to 
keep off the flies. He then leaped upon the cart, 
sat upon the seat of government, took the whip 
of a top in one hand and the reigns of terror in 
the other, and drove off; passing h the 
gate of a cripple, over the grounds of coffee, 
when he crossed the track of a snail, he was run 
into by a train of circumstances. It being a heavy 
train, he was thrown over a fifty cent bluff into 
the stream of eloquence, where he was dashed to 
pieces against the rocks of a cradle. By hard 
work he soon gained an island, formed a boat 
from the bark of a wolf, fitted it with a mast 
made from the north pole, and two auction sales. 
Leaving his horses, he sailed down the river to 
its mouth, and landed on a tongue of land. 

he was seized by asensation, and conveyed 
where he was secured by a ¢ord of love 

toa bolt. The jailor read to him the 
ort of a eannon, and gave him his liberty as 

a birthday present. He them mounted the wings 








of the mofning, and arrived home in time to 
hear that had broke, and that his fortune 
ing up the scythe of 

to his existence by cutting 


sermon. 





MRS. PARTINGTON AT THE BALLET. 
“When is the bally troop coming on ?” said 
Mrs. Partington, after sonting oe danenes at 
the Boston about half an hour. “That is the 
ballet troupe,” said Augustus, with a smile, 
pointing at the beautiful sylphs that were flut- 
tering like butterflies about the stage. She looked 
at him incredulously for a little while and said, j 
“ Well, I believe in calling things by their true | 
names, and what they call them a troop for I 
don’t see. Ithought it was a troop of horse, 
such as they used to have in Beanville.” She 
levelled her new opera glass, given her by Mr. 
Bigelow, at the stage, and atte) long and 
earnestly. “ Well,” said she, “if there ever 
was anybody that needed sympathy, it’s them; 
worn their dresses away up to their knees by 
dancing, poor creatures, and by-and-by at this 





you know what name should be applied to this 
performance ?” s:id a fat voice behind her. It 

was old Roger anu the Brahmin who had dropped | 
in with Widesw«rth. She said she could not 

determine abor: tc name. ‘ Legerdemain,”’ re- | 
plied he, quick'y. Wideswarth stood beating 

time as the w.\cs of gauze moved hither and 
thither in illu-cration of the poetry of motion, | 
while Ike amused himself by tearing up his | 
theatre bill, und putting it into the silk hood of a | 
lady that hung over the back of the front seat. 
Saturday Evening Gazette } 





THE BALTIMORE NAUTICAL SCHOOL. | 


The Floating Nautical School at Baltimore 
has been successfully began. It is an associate | 
enterprise, and is under the joint care of the | 
Board of School Commissioners and the Board | 
of Trade, the former being responsible for the 
school department, whilst the Board of Trade 
sustain the nautical department. The school is 





The spar deck has been roofed over, and its in- 
terior converted into a unique but commodiou- 


the ship is fully rigged, sparred, and has full 
suits of canvass, the whole made light, so as to 
suit the strength of the embryo sailors, who learn 


of seamanship. The number of scholars attached 
to the school is now thirty-eight, ranging from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age. The studies 


the nautical department a regular log-book is | 
kept, making all the observations possible under 


| the circumstances, that would occur during a 
| regular voyage.—Sedentisic Journal. 





SAYING BITTER THINGS. 

It is not a very agreeable memory of a man 
that he was all his lifetime saying buter things 
It is like a continually recurring remembrance 
of repeated doses of thoroughwort or catnip tea, 


| whieh, thoagh they may do us good, are not very 


desirable for a steady drink. For ourselves, we 
believe that a litle sugar over a pill may make 
it more palatabie and fall as effective, and deem 


| if it is necessary 34 pick poor humanity to 
Ces sbount “agPnPy ‘ 


“4 leaak Wailwa 


ed wich Pst Ristory teaches, that hewn 
| = Dicins, befont Dene he loved the most 


Evens Conti, 


formation from an suthentic source of 
owned in Falmouth, that has been to chared Tegulariy 
for years. and ha» also attended pucctas"y 4 the fe- 
nerals ‘n that town 


; Bro? eater State Aimshouse. ss man by the nase of 

pes. who has bern there shoud two years, sad sho — 

.— Saturday Se ee tein as ng pees eel 
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SERIOUS INJURIES LITTLE ©LT. 
It is not generally known how litle pain is 
| sometimes caused by a very serio’ accident. 
| The unconsciousness of the sufferer with regard 
| to the extent of the damage, is probably due im 
| part to the fact that there are comparatively very 
| few nerves within the system, but a very sensitive 
| network extended over the surface ; and in part 
to a benumbing of the injured portion. The lat- 
| ter alone can be made available to explain the 
fact that men have often felt little or no inconve- 
nience for a considerable period when fatally 
| sealded. We see it ve; that during the re- 
cent riots in this city, a man received a ballet in 
his side, and remained in utter ignorance of his 
wounded condition for nearly three-quarters of 
| an hour. He walked some distance through the 
| 


—— | 


streets, turning several corners, and finally took 
one of the Eighth Avenue cars, and it was not 
until the car stopped and he attempted to rise 
and take his departure that he discovered that he 
| was shot. He was assisted to his home, and 
| there attended by a physician, but subsequently 
| died from hemorrhage produced by the wound. 
The Harrisburg Telegraph details another 
case, in some respects more singular than this, 
hut which, at last accounts, had not terminated 
fatally. It appears that a few nights since, a 
canal boatman named Tomach, while asleep on 
| the deck of his boat, came in collision with a 
bridge near Highspire, Pa., which struck him on 
the back part of the head, knocking therefrom a 
arietal bone, which was found shortly after as 
ree from extraneous substance as if it had been 
extracted by the hands of a demonstrator of 
anatomy. e wounded man was, of course, 
instantly aroused by the concussion, and what is 
most remarkable, rose to his feet, ly un- 
conscious of the extent of the injuries he had re- 
ceived by the collision. The sli pain in the 
back of the head gave no trouble whatever. It 
was only after he had dressed himself and one of 
his comrades had found the bone on the deck, 


tilation of his caput. After this discovery, the 
wounded man was taken to Highspire, a 


ing the 








Our Curious Department, 


(Prepared expresaly for The Flag of our Union.| 
Curious Experiment. 
Procure a clean white glass bottle. holding « pint; 
pour into it a gill and a half of water; then drop in half 





hang up the bottle ir. yeh 8 manner that you can piace 
under it a lighted la. As soon as the water is warm, 
streams of fire will from the bottom of the water, 
resembling sky-rockets ; some particles will adhere to the 


aurora-borealis begins, and gradually ascends till {t col- 
lects toa pointed flame; then blow out the lamp, and 
the point formed will rush down, forming besutifui 


clouds of five rolling over each other for some time ; when a 


disappearing, a beautiful hemisphere of stars presents 
itself. After waiting s minute or two, light the lamp 


out the lamp a few times. The liquid im the flask will 
serve for the same experiment several times. 


Catalepsy. 

A gentleman, crossing a street in Paris, was noticed 
suddenly to utter the ery “0. my God!” and to fail upon 
the pavement. He was taken by those passing near him, 
into an apothecary’s shop, when he was found to he 
pulseless and apparently dead. Attempts having been 
fruitlessly made to restore him. and having been pro- 
nounced by a physician dead, of an apoplectic stroke, he 


ing. as is the custom, and silewing the body to mmain 
naked some little time, one of the attendants thought he 
noticed motion in ore of the eyelids, and, approaching 
for closer examination, saw the other lid open. Stooping 
to ascertain if he breathed, he was astonished to see the 
man extend his arms and grasp him about the neck. In 
a few minutes he completely secovered, and then stated 
ie was accustomed to such attacks of catalepsy, was 
aware when he uttered the cry of what was to happen, 
and was conscious all the while of what had been done. 


An Autograph worth having. 

When Dr. Mackay, now on a visit to this country, was 
editor of the London Morning Chronicle, Sydney Smith 
placa in his hands the MS. of hiv subsequently world- 
reno~=<d letter on Pennsylvania Repudiation. requesting 
him to look carefally over the proof. Dr Mackay re- 
tained his “ copy’ as an autograph, which sow has a 
kind of historical value as well as 3 curious persona! in- 
terest. It has one or two characteristic jokes, erased by 
the author as too bread. This satograph excited the 
admiration of a Boston gentieman, whea in Engiand, 
weil known for his literary taste aud publishing enter- 
prics, and Dr. Mackay gave Lim an agreeable surprise, 
the other day. by presenting him with this most desirabie 
production of the reverend wit. 








Subterranean Discovery. 

During the excavation of a street in Evansville, Indi- 
ana, the workmen came across the remains of a cabin 
eighteen feet below the surfwe of the earth. This won- 
derful subterranean house was about tweive feet in 
length, formed by upright posts set in the ground. and 
boarded up with split oak pancheons, secured by wooden 
pins. The posts. puncheons and pins were partially de- 
cayed, but still stuek together Within the wall were 
found portions of an old-fashioned spinaing wheel. a 


} wooden maul, several pairs of boots and shoes. and the 


identieal charred stick which the former occupants of 
the house had used to punch the fire with 





Extraordinary Lusus Nature. 


A living negro child. wit two head». four arms and 


four legs is exhibited im Mobile. It is siz years oid, 
very intelligent, speaks with both mouths, sings well, 
waltzes and keeps time This much the bill mys, bat the 
beholder cannot dismiss from bis mind that he has before 
him two children, though strietly speaking there iv bus 
one. The ~“anection with the spine. and the best 
physiologists of Europe and this country have pro- 
nowanced it one individeal ebuild. 


A nious Dog. 





The New Bedford Mercury says, we have reecizel in- 
pies® dog,” 


At the death of @* master, this 
dog went to the faneral, and coctings %© Vinit the grave 


for some time. bat since that evep Dae newer attecded 
anctherfaneral. This dog still e@tiaues to go tw chara 
| with bis accustomed rgaane 


Nature’s Mag. 


The wtid piae of the W** Indies. which grows os the 


branches of trees in b+ *Umates, where there is lstie 
rain. bas s mag whi* Wl beid squart whee the ow 
falls it ¢ —<eiweg O48 TRlve clones af the top and pre. 
vents evaporaty’ Ofen are birds men to insert their 
beaks and pe St? PBter therefrom 


A vor***7 Mute. 


Thee Traveler ays among the meine of the 
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ot ie DEATH OF A MOTHER. 


When the of the summer 
Ripened into harvest time, 
And the earth on Autumn’s bosom 
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Therefore sad and weeping children, 
Since you hear her voice no more. 
Let this grief but bind you closelier 
Heart to heart than e’er before ; 
Bind you by love’s holy sorrow 
Der goutly gelded wearenverd 
gently ven 
By your angel mother’s hand. 


Therefore think not in your anguish 
Of the piliow hushed and cold, 

Where she sleeps beside the dear ones 
Barly gathered to the fold— 

Two sweet children, early sheltered 

whee your fond tate nan gladly’ 

jom your ures ly 

Clasped again within her arms. 


Think not of the lonely grave-mound 
Which conceals her from your eyes,— 

Think not of the winter’s snow-storms 
Coldly drifting where she lies, 

But of one who waits to greet you, 
When the noisy day de; s 






















With her white hands ly pressing 
Back the shadows from your hearts. 
Portland Transcript. 
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THE INEBRIATE’S WIFE. 


BY MRS. MARY C. GRANNISS. 







His hand had been raised against the wife of 
his bosom! He had struck her a blow that sent 
her reeling to the floor! He, who had promised 
before God to cherish and protect the lovely 
young being at his side, as shé,stood a blooming 
bride, before the altar of the village church, but 
a few short years before! The bright ro-e of 
health then tinted her cheeks, and the light of 
confiding love and happiness beamed in her 
brilliant eyes. Alas! those cheeks are paler now ! 
The once rounded form has lost its graceful pro- 
portions; the step its former elasticity ; and those 
eyes have been overshadowed by a dimming 
cloud, their lustre paled by tears of anguish. 
Her voice, too, once the pride of the village, for 
its lute-like music, has lost its ringing melody. 
She never sings now—and why? Ah, who can- 
not read in the meek, dejected figure, in the sad 
appealing look of that white, attenuated face, the 
dreadful truth—that sweet Luey Loring is—“ x 
drankard’s wife !” 

Poor Lucy! hers had been a sad lot, since 
first her once noble husband yielded to the temp- 
ter’s lic, and drank disgrace and rain from the 
polluted cup. At first, his visits to the neigh- 
boring bar-room were only during seasons of 
nnusuul excitement—upon “election days,” or 
some cther annual gathering—and then, thongh 
his young wife was bowed to the earth in grief at 
these humiliating occasions—when prostrate and 
helpless he was brought to his dwelling, or with 
reeling brain he staggered home—she still hoped 
that her tearful entreaties, together with hi< own 
remorse, would prevent a return of these dis- 
gusting scenes. But, alas! when ouce his feet 
were turned on the dowaward track, his descent 
was rapid. Thus at the age of thirty-:hree, 
Arnold Loring was a confirmed drunkard! But 
singularly enough when maddened by stiraulants 
until his brain was literally on tire—never until 
now, had he given his gentle Lucy an unkind 
word, much less had he ever raised his hand 
against her. ‘Though their home was stripped of 
many of its former comforts, he had always con- 
trived to work enough everyday, to supply ail 
necessaries of food and clothing, even while he 
was sure of coming home more or less intox- 
icated, every night. 

But what to Lucy was the supplying of a few 
temporal wants, to the blighting of her heart’s 
fondest hopes? hopes that she had seen fading 
out, one by one, before the destroyer’s curse ! 
Whatrwere the costliest trappings of wealth in 
her estimation, compared with the priceless affec- 
tion, the untainted honor of the manly heart once 
her joy and pride ? . 

An orphan girl, with a delicate constitution, 
and sensitive spirit, a soul brimming with pure, 
confiding love, she had placed her heart's happi- 
ness in his keeping; but how sadly had those 
bright visions of wedded joy gone out from her 
sky, and left to the stricken wife naught but » 
dark night of despair ! 

* * * - * 

It was a sultry day in June, and as the cool of 
the evening came on, Loring, who for a wonder 
had been steadily at work all day, started for the 
tavern, where meeting a number of boon com- 
p‘aions, a plentiful supply of liquor was brought 

on; and as usual on such occasions, liberal 
potatitns were drank. At length a discussion 
arose in wgard to the effect of mixed liquors 
upon the sytem, several declaring it to be highly 
deleterious—tet “ they would never be guilty of 
such an intempette use of the ardent as that,"’— 
for even those addived to strong drinking, often 
talk very strangely Ujon matters pertaining to 
health. But Loring covended that two kinds of 
spirits together Was NO ‘yrse for a man’s con- 
stitution than one; and to rove his theory cor- 
rect, ordered the landlord to mix him s stiff 
glass, which, after treating the Cnpany to what- 
ever they chose, he drank off befortjem, saying 
as he set down his glass, “that thy notions 
upon the subject were all a humbug, . would 
risk its effects.” But subsequent events » oq 
him to be mistaken in his calculations—for .., 
many moments had passed before his brain ree. 
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began to sing and scream at the top of his voice ; 
then fell to knocking about, right and left, break- 
ing glasses and decanters, until several humane 
men, attracted by his cries, assisted him home. 
Arrived at the door, his wife alarmed at his mad 
gestures and blood-shot eyes, approached to 
persuade him te lie down and rest—as her voice 
had generally the effect of calming him when- 
ever excited by stimulants—but not so now; 
fixing his glaring eyes on ber for an instant, with 
a demoniac laugh, that rang wildly through the 
house, quick as thought, he raised his hand, and 
with one blow felied her to the ground! 

A piteous sight was that fragile form lying 
there like a crushed lily, pale and motionless— 
while the maniac husband, breaking from those 
who held him, sat crouched in a distant corner, 
with distended eye-balls, muttering gibberish be- 
tween his teeth, or raising his voice in frantic 
yells! Rough hands lifted the stricken woman, 
and bore her gently into the house of a kind 
neighbor, while tears of heartfelt compassion 
moistened the bronzed faces of those honest men ! 

All night the crushed wife lay in a deadly 
stupor, which at length was succeeded by a brain 
fever, that brought her to the verge of the grave ; 
but watchfal eyes bent tenderly over her—gentle 
hands ministered to her with untiring care, until 
the ebbing tide of life flowed slowly back to the 
veins, and the faint color came once more to 
those ashen lips. A beloved aunt, by whom the 
orphan girl had been tenderly reared, and who 
still loved her as a daughter, hastened to her 
bedside, as soon as informed of her situation, 
appalled at the dreadful wrong inflicted upon her 
gentle niece; for, true to her woman’s nature, 
Lucy had sought to conceal her husband’s faults, 
and her aunt for the first time, now learned the 
sad truth of the wife’s deep trials. 

This worthy woman never left her sick charge 
until sufficiently recovered to remove, and then 
took her to her own quiet home ; not however, 
until she had rewarded those kind hearts who had 
assisted in this labor of love—not only with tears 
of grateful acknowledgment—but also in a more 
substantial way from her own liberal means. 
Meanwhile, Loring spent the night following that 
dreadful outrage, enduring all the horrors of 
delirium tremens, his wild, demoniac cries being 
heard far down the street; while it required the 
united strength of two stout men, to hold the 
wretched victim, lest he should destroy his own 
life. But at length after a few hours’ sleep, he 
awoke the next day from his delirium to find the 
house deserted, while to his listening ear the 
stillness of the grave seemed to brood over it. 
With a deadly fear at his heart, he called “ Lucy, 
Lucy,” in a faint, moaning voice; but no an- 
swer was returned, and at last, after several 
ineffectual attempts, he rose from the bed and 
tottered forth into an adjoining room—but the 
form of his wife was not there—while everything 
around bespoke neglect and desolation. A ter- 
rible presentiment came over him, that Lucy was 
no more; and that somehow, in the events of 


| quence poured upoa him from the lips of those 
warm young hearts; words of rebuke and en- 
treaty, as they portrayed in thrilling tones, the 
dreadful effects of this traffic, in the case of Ar- 
nold Loring and his poor wife. They told him 


































































































frequenting that bar-room was fast proving their 
ruin—and ended by an appeal to his better na- 
ture, that drew tears from his eyes, in spite of 
himself. In the midst of this now exciting scene, 
Mrs. Allen came in, and joined her entreaties 
with the girls, that her husband would give up 
the sale of ardent spirits ; for to her credit be it 
told, she had long tried to dissuade him from 
selling destraction to his neighbors, and she now 
rejoiced in having such powerful auxiliaries as 
these high-minded girls, in her laudable desires 
for reform. 

“ We expect some day to be wives ourselves, 
Mr. Allen!” said Jenny North—a rosy-cheeked 
maiden of seventeen—“ and as women are al- 
ways the greatest sufferers from intemperance, 
we ought to raise our voice against it—and we 
have all entered into a solemn compact, not to 
speak to a young man who comes here to drink.” 

In the midst of this harangue, Judge Porter, 
’Squires Hicks and Benton, who were passing, 
came in to see what this unusual gathering meant, 
and catching the idea from Jenny’s last speech, 
cried : he 

“ Well done, Jenny!” “Three cheers for the 
pretty girls and temperance !’”’ And such cheers! 
they were perfectly electrifying, and brought 
half a dozen more to the scene of action—who, 
taking advantage of the relenting mood of the 
landlord, offered to pay him half*the cost of all 
his liquors, if he would allow them to destroy it 
on the spot. “A reluctant consent having been 
obtained, quick t, several young ladies 
caught up the decanters from the shelves, and 
running to the door poured out a libation to the 
night in shape of a few pints of drugged alcohol; 
the men present, after signing an agreement to 
pay half the cost of the tiquor, made haste to 
empty both barrel and demijohn, until the prem- 
ises of the Goldem Eagle were entirely free from 
all that could intoxicate. The news of these 
wonderful transactions, of course, spread like 
wildfire through the town, and several old drunk- 
ers, as they were called, were loud in their de- 
nunciations againgt. sueh work in a Christian 
country, deelaring Jared Allen an old fool, and 
as there was no other place in the village where 
they could obtaim liquor, “said the place wasn’t 
fit for a decent-sgam to live in!” 

But Jared Allén was a man when once his 
promise was given never to break it ; and though 
the loss of his daily dram he felt to be a great 
privation, his conscience, which had been troubled 
with many a twinge of remorse, felt much more 
easy—and having been induced by the advice of 
friends to convert his bar-room into a grocery— 
which was so well petronized that it afforded 
him a handsome profithe willingly endured his 
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dwith “ groceries,” neatly 
1: , he felt quite 
*§nd even tried to atone 
he had done, by 
sending a lot 4 provisions to the 
poor families of the men accustomed to frequént 
' his bar-room for liquor. To tell the truth, Javed 
Allen was really frightened at the awful 7¢—e- 
quence of his own work in the case o° Lofxe: 
and his wife, and now earnestly prayed for the 
recovery of the sufféring woman, that the sin of 
innocent blood migtt not rest upon his head. 

The next day aftw this affair st the tavern, 
Arnold Loring was missing from the village, 
and it was not untif fo"months hed passed, and 
Lucy now with heraunt was slowly gaining 
strength, that she recived a few lines from him, 
bearing a post-mark fom New York. He wrote 
in terms of the strogest self-reproach, telling 
her his promise of r@rmation, and his earnest 
desire that he mightbe enabled to retrieve the 
past—and of one da;coming into her presence 
an altered man, thathe might be permitted to 
make another home jr her, unpolluted by the 
breath of the demon » now so fervently detest- 
ed. Enclosed in theletter, was a twenty dollar 
bill—his earnings site he had been away. 


The perusal of thimessage brought a flood of 
tears to Luey’s eyesthe first she had shed since 
that terrible night; ad on the wings of earnest 
prayer the still deatnd now repentant husband 
was borne to the mey-seat of the All-Father. 
From that time shteontinued to improve in 
health, and the lightf hope once more illumi- 
nated her heart. Relarly once a month she 
received a letter fro; her husband enclosing 
money for her necess#es ; and several times she 
wrote to him sweet wds of comfort and en- 
couragement, assuringhim of her continued 
affection, and of her lye of meeting him at the 
end of his self-imposedxile, an altered man. 

\ year had passed! (welve long months to 
Lucy, and still longer tthe repentant husband, 
and again they were in tt once happy cottage- 
home at Glenville! A dued joy shone in his 
still handsome face, as! took her through the 
now cheerful rooms thahad been newly im- 
proved and handsomely fished. ; 

“At home again, dear Lucy!” he exclaim- 
ed, with a happy look—k added, as a mourn- 
ful shade stole over his bw—“ can you freely 
trust your happiness in myands, in view of the 
dreadful past ?” 

“ Do not speak of it, de: Arnold ! are you not 
my husband ?”’ shg€plied, ith a confiding look. 

“God grant #@tI may yt prove one worthy 
of you.” 

“Ido not dow® 't,” Lay replied; “and I 
trust we mY Yetspead nmy ha rs to- 
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broth upon the table to which he “ao 
he raised it to his lips and drank it eagerly. 
Then sinking back into a rocki r, awaited 
the return of strength now so 
worn with such racking excite 
zsleep, and was only awakened to 
by the entrance of one of the Christian men who 
had assisted in taking care of him, during his 
delirium. From him he learned the dreadful 
deed his hands had wrought, and of his wife’s 
dangerous sickness in consequence of it. It was 
a sad sight to see the once strong man trembling 
in every nerve, as he bowed down and sobbed 
like a child. Mauch as he had wronged his gen-. 
tle wife, he stillloved her, and the thought of his 
maniacal violence was appalling ! Remorse stung 
his soul to agony, and there with the dark pic- 
ture of his sins before his vision, the wretched 
victim of intemperance suffered an anguish that 
might have made a demon weep! 

Good Deacon Brown, his was traly a holy 
mission, as ever prompt to answer to the call of a 
suffering fellow-mortal, he hastened to the poor 
man’s side, and in the true spirit of his divine 
master, took the hand of the fallen one, and 
called him brother! Then, though he rebuked 
the great sin of intemperance, he spoke words of 
encouragement und hope to the penitent man, 
overwhelmed with the weight of sin and sorrow, 
and Arnold Loring promised before God, never 
again to taste the dreadful beverage, that had 
well-nigh destroyed his own and his gentle com- 
panion’s life. In his mournfal earnestness, those 
present took courage to look for his reformation 
as the fulfilment of this solemn pledge. The 
same night that witnessed these penitential 
vows, saw an unusual scene enacted at the other 
end of the village. 

Jared Allen, the fat, jolly-looking landlord of 
the “Golden Lion,” sat reading the “ Weekly 
Chronicle,” when the door noisely opened and 
Susie Price, the belle of the village entered fol- 
lowed by two other young ladies. Surprised at 
this unusual call, the landlord dropped his paper, 
in his attempt to say good evening—when in 
came auother, and still another young lady, in 
the same noiseless way, until the bar-room was 
filled with the youth and beautyof the village. 

“ Bless my stars!” at length exclaimed he, 
rising quickly. ‘‘ Who'd have thought of seeing 
all these young ladies here! To what am I in- 
debted for this extraordinary call ?” 

“ We come in the name of charity, in the cause 
of suffering humanity,” replied Susie, the rich 
color mounting to her cheeks; ‘‘ we have come 
to implore you by the love of Heaven, by your 
hopes of happiness, and by the sufferings of the 
broken-hearted, never again to deal out poison 
to your fellow-beings! We know you have nat- 
urally a kind heart, and did you but realize half 
the misery, which the sale of liquor brings upon 
its victims—did ~ Ls 3 om of put- 

: ne of - 
— ei ‘would consent t- abe this 
dreadful traffic.” 

Jared Allen grew 
mered ont something, he knew 
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Easuy Dows.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for “‘ The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ons DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. M,, Cincinnati—You should at once enter the office 
a lawyer as a student. ‘ Blackstone's Commenta- 
ob would give you an insight into the psinciples of 


Ww. 

W. BT, Arcadia, Mo.—*‘ Silliman’s Journal,” published 
in New Haven. The ‘Scientific American” ao 
lished in New York city. Write to the editor of the 
“Scientific American. 

Norrazan Star.—The “ 





” was a machine inv-=* 


der. The whole is enc: 
stance. It was intended to be placed under the keel of 


passage ured. Pertiaps 
the whole voyage out would cost aoa $100. The best 
board in can be obtained for $4 a week. 
AMATEUR.—The torso of Hercules, in the Belvidere of the 
Vatican, at Rome, is one of the finest monuments of 
ancient art. Winckelman says: ‘This Hercules may 
nearer to the noblest period of art 
than even Al Sal 


T. C., Trenton, N. J.—In the ancient burying grounds 
in the State of Tennessee there have been found skele- 
tons of dwarfs, 2 and 2 1-2 feet long, the teeth showing 
them to have been adults. 

INVALID.—The mean temperature of the year in Madeira 
does not exceed 65° Fahrenheit. 

Mas. L. M., Leominster.—What is sold under the name 
of jujube paste, is not really the dried jelly of the jujube 
ppl age a mixture of gum arabic and sugar slightly 

101 . 

Reapee.—Jules Janin, the famous French /fewilletonist, 
was born at Ampuy, France, Dec., 1804. His best 
book, by the way, ‘‘ A Winter in Paris,” is stolen from 
* Sketches of Paris,” by our own countryman Sander- 
son, to whom it is a high compliment that the most 
brilliant of French jourualiste should have thought his 

‘tures of the French capital worthy of appropriation. 
t is rare that a foreigner’s delineation of a strange city 
is acceptable to its inhabitants. 

Youna Man, Boston.—Of the electoral votes for president 
of the United States, given in the end of the year 1524, 
Jackson received 9, J.Q. Adams, 84, Crawford, 41, 
and Henry Clay, 37. The election devolved, by the pro- 
visious of the constitution, on the members of the 
House of Representatives, voting by States, and Mr. 
Adams was selected to be the president. 





THE NATIVES.OF INDIA. 

One of the most curious social institutions in 
the world is that of caste or class, existing among 
the natives of India, respecting whom so much 
curiosity is felt, now that their country is the 
theatre of a tremendous struggle between a por- 
tion of the population, and their British con- 
querors and masters. The popular idea respect- 
ing the distinctions of caste is that they are fixed 
and a: rable, forming an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in the way of progress. Robertson says, 
“‘ What is now im India, has always been there, 
and is likely stile continue.” ‘The Hindoos of 
-to-day are said to be the same ag their ancestors 
af three thpugand years ago! President de 

that, in India, “every trade is 
particular caste, and can be exer- 
cised only by those whose parents professed it.” 
Dr. Robertson above quoted, declares that “the 
station of every Hindoo is unalterably fixed ; his 
destiny is irrevocable; and the walk of life is 
marked out, from which he must never deviate.” 
Dr. Tennant also says, that “the whole Indian 
community is divided into four great classes ; 
and each class is stationed between certain walls 
of separation, which are impassable by the purest 
virtue, and most conspicuous merit.” Even the 
official papers of the East Indian Company 
adopt the same views. 

Notwithstanding the array of authorities, this 
idea of the impossible exclusiveness of caste, 


an erroneous one. It appears on investigation 
that the early division of the population into 
four great classes of priests (Brahmins), soldiers 
(Cshatryas), husbandmen and artificers (Vais- 
yas), and slaves (Sudars), was maintained only 
for a limited period. The Hindoo traditions re- 
cord that a partial intermixture of these classes 
took place at a very remote epoch; and the 
mixed brood thence arising were divided into 
@ vast variety of new tribes, or castes, to 


whom, speaking generally, no employments are 
forbidden. 


Mr. Rickards, in his excellent and authorita- 
tive work on India, says, ‘The employments 
allowed to these mixed and impure castes, may 
be said to be of every description of handicraft 
and occupation, for which the wants of human 
society have created a demand. Though many 
seem to take their names from their ordinary 
trade or profession, and some have duties 
assigned them too low and disgusting for any 
others to perform, but from the direst necessity ; 
yet no employment, generally speaking, is for- 
bidden to the mixed and impure tribes, except- 
ing three of the prescribed duties of the sacer- 
dotal class, viz., teaching the Vedas, officiating 
at a sacrifice, and receiving presents from a 
pure-handed giver; which three are exclusively 
brahminical.” 

Mr. Colebrook, perhaps the highest authority 
on Indian affairs, gives the following distinct and 
accurate account of the employments of the sev- 


unable to subsist by his duties, may live by the 
duty of a soldier ; if he cannot geta subsistence 
by either of these employments, he may apply to 
tillage, or attendance on cattle, or gain a compe- 
tence by traffic, avoiding certain commodities. 
A Cshatrya in distress, may subsist by all 
these means; but he must not have recourse to 
the highest functions. In seasons of distress, a 
farther latitude is given. The practice of medi- | 
cine, and other learned professions, painting and 
other arts, work for wages, menial service, alms 
and usury, are among the modes of anhsistence 
allowed both to the Brahman and Cshatrya. A | 
Vaisya, unable to subsist by his own duties, 
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a Sudra, ost finding enplagmen: by waiting on 


though the institution has certainly great force, is | 


eral classes at the present day: “A Brahman, | 





may descend to the servile acts of a Sudra; and | as 





men of the higher classes, may subsist by handi- 
eraft; principally following those mechanical 
operations, as joinery and masonry, and practi- 
cal arts, as painting and writing, by which he 
may serve men of superior classes ; and, although 
a man of a lower class is in general restricted 
from the acts of a higher class, the Sudra is 
expressly permitted to become a trader or a hus- 
bandman. Besides the particular occupation 
assigned to each of the mixed classes, they have 
the alternative of following that profession, 
which regularly belongs to the class from which 
they derive their origin on the mother’s side; 
those at least have such an option, who are born 
in the direct order of the classes. The mixed 
classes are also permitted to subsist by any of 
the duties of a Sudra, that is, by menial service, 
by handicrafts, by commerce and agriculture. 
Hence it appears, that almost every occupation, 
though regularly it be the possession of a partic- 
ular class, is open to most other classes, and 
that the limitations, far from being rigorous, do 
in fact reserve only the peculiar profession of the 
Brahman, which consists in teaching the Veda, 
and officiating at religious ceremonies.” 

“We have thus,” says Mr. Rickards, who 
quotes the above passage from Colebrook, “ the 
highest existing authority for utterly rejecting 
the doctrine of the whole Hindoo community 
‘being divided into four castes ;’ one of their pe- 
culiar prerogatives being guarded inviolate by 
‘impossible walls of separation.’ It is also clear 
that the intermixture of castes had taken place, 
to an indefinite extent, at the time when the 
Dherrna Sastra was composed, which Sir Wm. 
Jones computes to be about 880 years B. C.; 
for the mixed classes are specified in this work, 
and it also refers, in many places, to past times, 
and to events which a course of time only could 
have brought about. The origin of the inter- 
mixture is therefore lost in the remotest and ob- 
scurest antiqaity ; and having been carried on 
through a long course of ages, a heterogeneous 
mass is everywhere presented to us in these lat- 
ter times, without a single example in any par- 
ticular state, or kingdom, or separate portion of 
the Hindoo community, of that quadruple divis- 
ion of castes, which has been so confidently 
insisted upon.” 

It is evident that the causes of the poverty and 
misery of the people mast be sought for in other 
circumstances than the institution of castes, and 
the nature of Hindoo superstition. It is unfor- 
tunate for the people of India that a mutiny 
among native soldiers should have taken place. 
The immediate and the remote effects of war 
must be to create and prolong sufferings among 
them. When the mutineers are vanquished, the 
British cannot fail to regard the Hindoos, even 
the innocent, with suspicion, and many of the 
advantages they enjoyed under British sway 
must be curtailed for a long time to come. 


eo 





A MILITARY TOAST. 

We read in some paper of a toast, or rather a 
part of one, that was given at a military celebra- 
tion some years since. A militia colonel was 
called upon for a sentiment. He arose, and 
thinking it must be something partaking of a 
military character, commenced with, “ ‘The mil- 
itary of our country—may they nevér warit—’* 
Here he stuck. “May they never want—” 
Stuck again. He looked imploringly around the 
table, when a friend, who noticed his dilemma, 
whispered, “ And never be wanted.” “And 
never be wanted!” shouted the colonel at the 
top of his lungs. Two heads are better than 
one, is an old saying, and the correctness of it 
was proved in this instance, as between them they 
manufactured the following capital toast, “The 
military of our country—may they never want, 
and may they never be wanted.” 








A Biunper or THe Bencu.—The late Mr. 
Justice P——, a well-meaning, but particular 
prosing judge, on one of his country circuits had 
to try a man for stealing a quantity of copper. 
in his charge he had frequent occasions to men- 
tion “the copper,” which he uniformly called 
“lead,” adding, “I beg your pardon,” gentle- 
men, “copper; but I can’t get the lead out of 
my head.” At this candid confession the whole 
court shouted with laughter. 


toe + ——__—_- 


Tue Wasnincton Moxument.—Mr. Ran- 
dolph Rogers has been appointed by the Com- 
missioners of the Washington Monument to 
construct the remaining statues of that great 
work, and.to complete the monument, The 
original plan of the eagles upon the six lowest 
pedestals, has been changed. The birds are 
discarded, and shields, with appropriate devices, 
will be substituted in their places. 


So 


Tax Mormon War.—The War Depart- 
ment is said to be crowded with applicants from 
every section of the country for commissions in 
the army for Utah. A number of young men at 
Harrisburg, Pa., are endeavoring to raise a com- 
pany and tender its services to fight “ Brother 
Brigham.” 


———_—__—___¢  soe> 


A capitaL Poux.—A gentleman having fallen 
into the river Exe, relating it to Sir T. A., said, 
“You will suppose I was pretty wet.” “ Yes,” 


said the baronet, “ wet, certainly, in the Exe- 
treme."" 


(moe + =a 


A crookep Question —A distinguished 
writer says that “nothing is best achieved by 
indirection.” The workings of a corkscrew 
would seem to be a refutation of that plausible 
theory. 

Mistake or THe Paess.—A Yorkshire pa- 
per, in recording the assembling of a regiment 
of militia, gravely announced that the regiment 
had “ matinied,”’ instead of “ mustered.” 





Reuxmnen.—Beware of too sanguine a de 


pendence upon future ex pectations—it has ruined 
many. - 
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Camp PLAT ING.—Gamblers are always withi= 
ace of losing their stakes 
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THE MUSKING. 
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THE HUSKING. 

We notice by our exchanges that “ husking 
frolics” are getting to be quitecommon. That 
it isan old New England “ institution,’”’ handed 
down from the Puritan fathers, who considered 
it perfectly legitimate on such occasions to make 
love “behind a doughnut,” will be seen by the 
following extract from “ Elliot’s History of New 
England :” 

“When the corn was gathered, the heaviest 
work was done, and anxious fear was past. Then 
in every neighborhood the custom was, for the 
young men and the blooming girls to gather in 
troops, and under the roof-tree, on the broad 
barn-floors, to strip the husks from the ripened 
ears. ‘Many hands make light work,’ was their 
proverb ; and their hearts were as light as their 
work ; both were in harmony with the glorious 
autumn world. In the clear, crisp November 
days, this went on from house to house. Does 
the reader of to-day suppose that it was done 
with long faces, sad eyes, straitened and dis- 
tressed consciences? That they began with 
prayer, and sitting stiff and straight on the barn- 
floors, they then enlivened the monotony of their 
work with texts of Scripture, and mutual ex- 
hortations to godliness? That these determined 
Puritans were indeed no longer human? Such 
was not the case—by no means. Jokes, broad 
and rich, went round the company; and the 
dusky light in the old barn-roof was purified 
with peals of laughter, and flashes of wit; there 
the hay could not grow musty, but was sweet, 
and carried its sweetness through the rich udders, 
till at last it came home again, and clustered 
around the hearts of these boys and girls to keep 
their sympathies and memories young. 

At this distance along the way of time, it will 
do no harm to mention a fact, which some seem 
to have forgotten in thinking or writing of the 
Puritans. It is this: most of these young people 
were in love with one another! Startling as this 
may seem, to those who consider the Puritans 
as made of oak and iron, strung together with 
sinews drawn from Calvin’s Institutes, it is nev- 
ertheless true, and researches into the past prove 
to me, that Cupid shot his shafts right and left 
in New England, and that they quivered in hearts 
as soft and as true, as if they had beat in ‘ Merry 
Old England.’ Here and there, one more awk- 
ward, or more ugly, or more shy than the rest, 
stood alone; but every bird finds its mate, and 
there every one found his fellow. Every one— 
for land was plenty, and marriage easy. When 
the work was done, and the supper table, spread 
by clean and industrious hands, loaded with 
loaves of bread and cake, with seed cakes and 
doughnuts, with pies and with tarts—sustained 
with pitchers of milk and flagons of beer—when 
this table needed their presence, then they went 
to do justice to it; and many a sweet thing was 
whispered behind a doughnut, and many a ‘sen- 
timent’ lurked in apie. Good, ‘round, romp- 
ing games’ closed up the husking and the eve- 
ning, and then the sweethearts wended their way 
homeward, in the soft light of the autumn moon.” 
To tell the whispered words, and explain the 
singular sounds made in the shadows of those 
old Puritan ‘stoops,’ is not the province of the 
historian ; he must dwell upon politics and war, 
and leave such things to the imaginations of the 
young and the memories of the old.” 

Ho om + —___—_—_ 
A CONSUMMATE VILLAIN. 
Matthew Griswold, of Old Lyme, Connecti- 
cut, saw a man named William Austin, in the 
Sound, on the bottom of a boat, in a perilous 
condition, a few days since, and rescued him 
from drowning; took him to his house, warmed 
and fed him—took him to the cars, and gave him 
three dollars to reach Norwalk, where he said he 
lived. Shortly after, at night, Austin entered 
the house of his benefactor and stole about $1300 
worth of property, but was caught at the Essex 
Ferry, with the property upon him, and has been 
bound over for trial. The New Haven Register 
moves that the fellow be put back in the Sound 
and “anchored.” i 





Suipment oF Irtso Giris.— The British 
government is shipping Irish girls to the Cape of 
Good Hope as a means of preventing its own 
colonists from relapsing into barbarism. A 
party of three hundred and fifty has already 
sailed, and another company of two hundred 
and fifty is soon to be forwarded—all described 
as healthy and good looking. They go with the 
understanding that matrimony is to reward their 
expatriation. That is their good hope. 

————_1+.orn>_____——_ 

A TERRIBLE Dexgp.—A most horrible case of 
lynching an innocent man in Salano County, is 
given in the Sacramento Bee. It appears that an 
aged man of Spanish blood was wrongly accused 
of horse-stealing. He could not speak English, 
and was hung without mercy by about forty 
scoundrelly Americans, who subsequently were 
convinced of his innocence. ; 


5 epee — 


Anovut ricat.—An English writer thinks 
that the deepest-rooted cause of American dis- 
ease is that overtasking of the brain and over- 
excitement of the nervous system, which are 
the necessary consequences of our intense 
activity. 





Crack-saw Names. — Drill havildar Syud 
Hoosein and private Mungul Guddrea were 
blown away from the muzzle of a cannon at 
Bombay in October. They almost deserved 
death for their names. 

Se are 

A sensrsBLE Feron.—A culprit, being asked 
what he had to say why sentence of death should 
not be recorded against him, replied, “He had 
nothing to say, as too much had been said 
already.” 

—_____¢-2ees—————— 

True as Gosrer.—A weak mind sinks alike 
ander prosperity and adversity. A strong and 
deep mind has two highest tides—when the moon 
is at the full, and when there is no moon. 

— a 


in a workshop, a fool in fine clothes, and 
slanderer everywhere. 
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by a narrow strip of water, should be so totally 
dissimilar in language, habits and tastes, as the 
French and English! 


Sometimes, however, only an imaginary dividing 
line produces the effect. A writer in the “ Cray- 
on 
of the differences between the French and Eng- 
lish. He says: 


grappling with realities, but the French woman 
ever striving to coquette with idealities ; the one 
sternly faces the facts of life with clumsy pluck, 
the other gracefully endeavors to mystify them 
with a jeu d’esprit; the one becomes actually 
unlovable by a grim subserviency to facts, while 
the other is decidedly unreliable through a fanci- 
ful admiration of ideas. The English woman 
grows excessively selfish, out of pure conscious- 
ness; the French becomes self-forgetful out of 
pure vanity. The conscience of the one, howev- 
er, is prompted by matter-of-fact considerations, 
and the vanity of the other by allurements of 
fancy. The selfishness of the English woman 
is, to some extent, atoned for by her loyalty to 
principle; while the vanity of the French is 
made palatable by her attempt to please others. 


French loves to be admired ; the one, in short, 
tries simply to please herself, the other only aims 


Turex THINGS TO BE DESPISED.—A brawler 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
How strange that two nations, separated only 


The poet tells us that 


‘* Mountains intervened 
Make enemies of nations.” 


very happily, as we think, analyzes some 


“We find the English woman ever boldly 


The English woman wants to be respected, the 


to make herself agreeable. 

“Sentiment is the ruling passion in France. 
The aim is not so much to do the thing, what- 
ever it may be, as to feel it; to be pervaded 
with an affection for the idea and to express it. 
Such manifestations of sentiment are generally 
confounded with real actions. The French states- 
man, when he has made a powerful speech, 
smiles upon himself with ineffable satisfaction— 
the echoes of his sentiments are to him shouts of 
victory ; he sits down to crown himself with lau- 
rels, and actually believes that his sentiments, 
his words, have saved la Patrie. The French 
lover presents the same characteristics of senti- 
ment and vanity. He seems not so much to be 
in love with his inamorata, as to be in love with 
himself. He declares his love in the most bom- 
bastic terms, and the scene which follows is the 
dramatic incarnation of his sentiments. 

“Open to ridicule, as explosions of mere sen- 
timent without action always are, it should be 
borne in mind that the apparent egotism of mere 
sentimentalism is ever surrounded in France by 
a positive desire to please others. However 
much the intellect may protest, the heart is 
always subdued by this last and all-pervading 
desire. Exquisite politeness becomes the rule of 
social life ; rudeness the great exception. The 
Teutonic element of thought, and the Roman 
element of ambition in the French nature, may 
be frequently baffled by their inability to coalesce, 
but the Greek sense of beauty in his character is 
sure to establish a species of graceful harmony, 
and whatever fault you find with a Frenchman, 
you are always forced to answer his polite bow 
—he is so desperately ssthetical.” 





A MARINE MILITIA. 

According to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, the British government haye lately taken 
an important step towards providing a supply of 
trained seamen for time of war. In the late 
conflict with Russia, the Lords of the Adniralty 
found themselves greatly embarrassed to obtain 
men; and Admiral Lord Berkeley was forced to 
confess that had it been a maritime war, the dif- 
ficulty would have been apparently almost insur- 
mountable. The seamen actually enrolled— 
nearly 10,000 less than were called for—were in 
great raw hands from the shore, and but faint 
imitations of the ready British sailor whose high 
reputation has been gained in many a terrible 
sea fight. The government, adds the Journal, 
have now determined to organize a volunteer 
coast force, consisting of seafaring men enlisted 
for twenty-eight days’ drill and training in naval 
gunnery during the year, and paid a small sum, 
with free provisions and uniform. What pro- 
gress has been made in organizing the force, the 
Journal is not informed; but the plan will 
doubtless be successful, and thus England will 
hereafter be prepared with a militia of seamen 
who, like our own volunteer land militia, will be 
ready at the first sound of war to take up arms 
in their country’s defence, with sufficient knowl- 
edge of their duties to be capable of mostimpor- 
tant service. 


soe + 


Ricnest Mine in THE Worvp.—The rich- 
est gold mine in the world is said to be Cape 
Claim, at Oroville, as it has paid more to its 
proprietors, during the short time it has been 
worked, than any other gold mine ever paid in 
the same space of time. It appears by the 
books of the company, that during the year, 
from Nov. Ist, 1856, to Nov. 6th, 1857, the ex- 
penditures of the company were $176,985, and 
the receipts $371,725; leaving $194,729 to be 
divided as dividend. 





————— 


Uses or Fortune.—A good fortune, well 
spent upon objects of real merit, upon works of 
art, the cultivation of the mind and soul; upon 
the poor, the sick, and the struggling men of tal- 
ent; upon the advancement of science and gen- 
eral intelligence, is a desirable thing. But how 
few acquire money for such purposes ! 





——_—_____+- »ee———_—_—_ 


A PERTINENT Question.—Is it well for 
actors always to wear black wigs in Roman char- 
acters, when it is acknowledged that black hair 
was uncommon among the Romans, and that 
they had an aversion to it ? 

——____—_— +—22»ex2 > _____ 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO Scrence.—The sub- 

scriptions to the new work by M. Agassiz, enti- 


the United States,” amount to $1,250,000. 
e+ aon > —_—————— 
Goop Apvicg.—If you wish a boy to grad- 
uate from the State Prison, you should let him 
pick up his preliminary education in the streets. 































































has shown extraordinary pluck and perseverance. 
it is nothing better than a straw. 

been wooing the Muse of poetry successfully. 
will soon have to sell what you cannot spare. 
this winter, but Uncle Sam’s turn comes soon. 
except when a constitutional infirmity. 

at Auburn, N. Y., condemned for life. 

not the one who goes and comes. 

prominent diversion in Upper California. 

which confronts you close at hand. 

bore two crops of fruit, this year. 

the horse-shoe that clatters wants a nail. 

ifornia, gained $11,000 in one week. 

noise, it is either very empty or very full. 

gangs of convicts are employed in street-cleaning. 
of a wise man to feign folly. 

cattle belonging to the contractors for our army. 
catch the sound of the herd-bells. 

flour have been selling’ there at $4 per barrel. 
Jerusalem ; ever be sul you take the right road. 
than a horse with a pack-saddle. 

gay as Paris in the height of the carnival. 

ever since gold and land were overrated. 

ing without overtaking—a waste of time. 


the wise man knows which to take hold of. 


amusing incident: ‘We witnessed an encoun- 
ter between a Chinaman and a goat, lately, which 
was probably more amusing to ourselves than to 
the Celestial. 
north bank of the slough, had placed a lot of fish 
on a drying platform made of twigs, and, as is 
usual with that race, had arranged them with 
great care. 
tions, wandered around in that direction, and 
thinking he had found a good place to sun him- 
self, jumped upon the wicker platform, which at 
once yielded 2 

tially to the 
of his little 
some Celestial 
threw at the animal, striking him on his horns 
and making him reel as he entered the neighbor- 
ing bushes. J 
fish, mutteri 
serving his si 
served, and stan 
dry comical gyrations, and suddenly, with ex- 
traordinary impetus, rushed upon the Chinaman, 
striking him in the most available point, and 
sending him down a precipice about ten feet 
high, in the descent: of which he turned two or 
three somersets, lighting on his head on soil 
which had fortunately been moistened by the re- 
cent rain. 
which was creditable to his discretion, and the 
Chinaman returned to his work, exclaiming with 
indignation, ‘ He goatee no good.’” 









tled “Contributions to the Natural History of 















































EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Whatever may be thought of Gen. Walker, he 


Of abad paymaster get what you can, even if 
N. P. Willis and George P. Morris have lately 
If you buy what you have no occasion for, you 
Brigham Young may enjoy a few triumphs 
Fear is the indication of a degenerate mind, 
There are twelve convicts in the State Prison 
He who stays in the mill grinds and takes toll, 
Grizzly-bear fighting is a most pleasing and 
Good at a distance is far preferable to the evil 
An apple-tree in Placer county, California, 
Always give heed to the slightest indications ; 
Seven men, working at a quartz mine in Cal- 
Silence is deceitful; when a river makes a 
In San Francisco and Sacramento cities, chain- 
When he meets witha madman, it is the part 
The Mormons lately stole about 1000 head of 
He who has lost oxen is forever listening to 
The Detroit Tribune says that extra barrels of 
The way to Babylon will never bring you to 
An ass covered with gold is more respected 
Washington, about these times, is nearly as 
Worth and true merit have been underrated 
To read without understanding, is like pursu- 


Everything in this world has two handles, and 





GOAT VERBUS CHINAMAN. 
The Sacramento Age relates the following 


The Chinaman, residing near the 


A large he-goat, in his perambula- 


burthen, and fell par- 
Chinaman eame out 

, abd, # ; 
, picked up a club, which he 







t to work picking up his 
when the goat, ob- 
posture, came out, unob- 
‘on his hind legs, made sun- 


The goat at once beat a retreat, 
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REASONS FOR MARRYING. 
If you are for pleasure, marry; if you prize 


rosy health, marry. A good wife is Heaven’s 
last best gift to man; his angel and minister of 
graces innumerable; his gem of many virtues; 
his casket of jewels. Her voice is sweet music ; 
her smiles, his brightest day ; her kiss, the guar- 


dian of his innoeence ; her arms, the pale of his 
safety, the balm of his health, the balsam of his 
life ; her industry, his surest wealth ; her econ- 
omy, his safest steward; her lips, his faithful 
counsellors ; her bosom, the softest pillow of his 
cares ; and her prayers, the ablest of Heaven’s 
blessings on his head. 





A Yankee mm Boston.—A tall Jonathan 
from Vermont was patrolling our streets, a short 
time since, with a sheet of gingerbread under his 
arm, and gazing at the signs, when one, which 
was labelled “General Finding Store,” attracted 
his attention. He entered, chewing at his gin- 
gerbread, and with a severe effort at swallowing, 
like a hen eating dough, he exclaimed: “I 
swow! you must be darn’d lucky chaps to find 
all these here things; I s’pose you haint found 
my umbrella nor nethin’, are you ?” 

ee 


Tue Furs or Mrxnesota.—Fars to the 
amount of $180,000 have been exported from 
Minnesota, the past year, being an increase of 
$3000 over that of 1856. The fur trade is an 
item of considerable importance to that territory, 
and is continually increasing. 

Livety Ties.—In one of our city journals, 
now before us, we count seven highway robberies, 
four of which occurred within ten miles of Bos- 
ton within the period of one week! What are 
we coming to? 

_————- + ocoeo-—___—_—_——_ 

Basres.—This commodity is again becoming 
so plenty that samples are being left upon the 
door steps of our citizens. Two instances dur- 
ing the last week ! 





Sreatine Cows.—The town of Lunenburg 
breathes freer now that the cow-stealers have 
been arrested. It ie a cowardly (cow-herdly) 


A ited portrai! 
the Britien in India. 


RIAL, when 


merous in Wurtembu 
of the financial revulsion in America more se- 
verely than any other branch of industry. 


has 
the Portuguese government in his new African 
expedition. 
Atrica by way of the Portuguese colonies on the 
eastern coast. 
ca may be reached by vessels through the great 
river Zambesi. ’ 


so much proofs as expressions of love. 
demands little else than the power to feel and to 
requite love. 


his wisdom, and the sky 
in his power. 


thanksgivin 
formed. All their sounds are different, but all 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 
‘The Border League: or, The Camp, the Cabin and the 


‘ 
Wilderness,” a thrilling romance of the West, by Mrs. C. 


PF. Genny. 
“ Arnyl—an Idyl,” by James Fraxxcin Fitts 
“ The Little G m Key: or, The Mystery unlocked,” 


a story by Joun Ross Dix. 


Vane,” verses by Extew Auicr Moriartr. 
“Curious Facts in Natural History,” by Dr. J. V. C. 


Surru. 


Lines.” by Mary Suman. 
** The Broken Flower of Holland,” a story by Many A. 


Lowi. 


‘* Robespierre,” a by Wuue E. Papon. 
* Gossip with the Reader” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
View of the Station House Hotel, and Stea:aboat Land- 


ing, at Rouse’s Point, New York. 


Picture of Chinese River Fishing Boats, with a descrip- 
of the curious modes of fishing practised by the 


Chinese. 


ae striki: — scene, deli the ee 
wh as . eee ae recently foun Wy 
Louis Napoleon in the Upper A ps in France. 


Views in Racine, Wisconsin, givi 
;, second, new Fourth 


, first, the College at 
treet Bridge; third 


Racine ; 
the Bridge of the Milwaukie and Chicago Rafroad; and 
fourth, 


Presbyterian Church on Barnstable Street. 
t of the Akali of the Sikhs— an ally of 


A large whole page picture giving a graphic view of the 
pnd Rajah. 


Grand Procession of an East 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 


in the United States at six cents a copy. 


0G One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Prcro- 


m together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


A panoramic view of the journey from Boston 





to Washington was lately among the American 
novelties at Florence. 


It is said that the Turkish government are 


anxious to lay a line of submarine telegraph 
pte] Constantinople to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. 


At last accounts the launching of the Leviathan 


was slowly progressing. The vessel dually 
moved some forty or ity the 


every day. 


feet toward water 


The accounts from Vienna continue glcomy. 


It was reported that several large inanufacturers 
intended to close their establishinents and dis- 
charge their workmen in a few days. 


The corset manufacturers, who are very nu- 
, Germany, feel the effects 


At Hamburg the greatest depression continues 


to be experienced. Hamburg and Altona de- 
spatches say failures are too numerous to specify 
names. 
failed, and business was suspended. 


In one day, twenty important houses 


Mr. John Martin, of London, is being put in 


possession of the “Jennings property,’’ which 
for so ve’ 
cognized heir. 
the gigantic sum of $80,000,000, while his income 
will be $1,250,000 per annum. 


long a period has been without a re- 
The cash he inherits amounts to 


Dr. Livitigstone, the great African explorer, 
‘one to Lisbon, to secure the co-operation of 
He proposes to reach the heart of 


He is confident that central Afri- 





DWewdrops of Tlisdom. 


The true love of God cannot exist without 





making us lovers of men. 


‘An honest’ man is believed without an oath, 


for his reputation swears for him. 


The nakedness of the indigent world might 


be clothed from the trimmings of the vain. 


Plain honesty is the very best kind of polite- 


ness; gad temperance the very best physician. 


Afhorse is neither better nor worse for his 
ings, soa man should be judge: by himself, 


not his clothes. 


Friendship requires action; love requires not 
Love 


A simple girl endeavors to commend herself 


by the exhibition of frivolous accomplishment, 
and a mawkish sentiment which is as shallow as 
her mind. 


There is perhaps no pain so acute, no senti- 


ment so humiliating to the heart of woman, as 
the consciousness of awakening distrust, when 
she most deserves to have inspired confidence. 


The heavens are a point from the pen of God’s 


ely the world is a bud from the bower of 
ii 


is beauty ; the sun is a spark from the light of 
Ay ba bubble on the sea 


The music of birds was the first song of 
offered on earth befor» man was 


harmonious, and all together compose a choir 
which we cannot imitate. 


Every person is proud. Pride is an clement 
of our nature. We could not live without it; 
we should even be worthless. All the passions 
are good, without exception—it is excess that 
makes them evil, and the best of them are as 
bad as the worst. 





Soker’s Wudget. 


Why is a lean dog like a man in meditation ! 
Because he is a thincur. 

A classical spectacle seller in London recently 
put out a sign, “ Kece spectaculum dignum:.”” 

Why does a lady wearing crinoline appear 
comical as well asconical? Because she is very 
funnel-ly dressed. 

The man who was “ moved to tears,”’ com- 
plains of the dampness of the premises, and 
wishes to be moved back again. 

As one among other singular coincidences, 
there is at the present time a man named Cain 
Abel keeping the Adam and Eve tavern in 
Norwich. 

At Gibraltar there was a great scarcity of wa 
ter. An officer said he was very easy about the 
matter, for he had nothing to do with water; it 
he only got his tea in the morning, and punch at 
night it was all he wanted. 

A hard hit is given at the medical fraternity 
in Mark 5:26, relating toa certain woman, who 
“had suffered many things of many physician-, 
and had spent all she had, and was nothing bet 
tered, but rather grew worse!” 

King has recorded of Garrick that while that 
great actor was drowning the house in tears, in 
the fourth act of Lear, he put his tongue in hix 
cheek and said to him during the applans, 
“Hang me, Tom, it will do; it will do.” 

Charles Bannister was going into a pastry 
cook’s shop, with Parsons, the latter gentleman 
was very curious in examining an eicctrical eel, 
and inquired of Bannister what sort of a pie be 
thought it would make. “ A shock-ing one,” was 
the reply. 

A young lady recently remarked, with muc!; 
simplicity, that she could not understand what 
her brother George Heury saw in the girls tha! 
he liked them so well, and that, for her part, sbc 
would not give the company of one young man 
for that of twenty girls. 





Quill and Sris... 


The Rochester Democrat announces t 





of Rev. Daniel Whitaker, a missionary 
American Baptist Missionary Union to Bu 


Mr. Whitaker graduated wi 
clays from the 


the first theol 
hester Seminary, and has « 


cut down in the midst of his years and user 


He died at Maulmain, August 18, 0 


fever, after an illness of six days. 


A case has just been decided in Indianapolis 


by which it is declared that marriage in Indiana 


requires no formalities to make it | 


l,except | 


the mere agreement of — ; that it is a 
rs 


civil contract only, aad di 


from other civil 


contracts merely in this—that it cannot be dis. | 
solved, even by mutual consent. 


Gutenburg, has received from the President a 
splendid gold chronometer and chain, valued at 
over $300, for his successful exertions in savii 
the officers and crew of the ship Howadji, 
Newburyport, which was destroyed at sea by 
lightning last November. 


| N. Jenkins, 24; Mre. Mary Duff, 64; . Hubert Pope, 
21: Widow Base Knowlton, 76; Mr Kagaed 
Hay nes, 


ee ee 


recovered a verdict for $900 against George L. 
Jones, for breach of promise of marriage. His 
defence was, that after they were engaged, Miss 
Baskin became a convert to spiritualism and a 
medium. 


building a dam across the 
a mill company at Minneapolis Minnesota. The 
News says it is one of the most substantial struc- 
tures of the kind ever built, and will stand for 
ages. It is to be finished this winter. 


one morning, recently, to kill a dog belonging to 
his son-in-law. 
with the dog keeping watch b 
dog’s head was badly hurt, an 
excitement caused the death of Hoitt. 


who fled from Norwich, Conn., two or three 
years ago, leaving some of the banks in 

sion of torged notes, is in Chili, making money 
in a steamboat speculation with the U. 8. Secre- 
tary of Legation. 


volume of his great en’ 
ment of the Congressi 
ing, in his “ Lite of Washington,” he is in this 
work building a monv: xent which will survive all 
the works of his earlic. years. 


dence, R. 1., have lately adopted congreyational 
singing, without a choir. ‘They have a precentor 
stand before the pulpit, and use the organ, while 
the people praise God with heart and voice. 


ter, lately, by the murder of two highly respect- 
able tedies, Mt "ten 
exander Anderson and William Richards, ne- 
groes, are under arrest as the murderers. 


so well known to the turf, died nea? the Union 
House, L. I., December 8th. 
Ralph Pease of Delaware city, formerly of En- 
field, Conn., and was valued at $6000. 


crushed to death by a tree falling upon him. He 
was engaged, with his bro felling trees at the 
time. 
wife. 


Yale College, have been requested to furnish 
their portraits for publication in the ae fire 
at 


schools for girls in New York, recently, and was 


Time Coming,” sung by five hundred voices. 


been more fighting with the Seminole ‘Indians. 
In one skirmish, Capt. Parkhill was killed, and 
several soldiers wounded. 


H., left $5400 to religious and benevolent objects, 
including $3000 to the South Parish Unitarian 
Church, of that city. 


stituted an hono: 


wealthiest Philadelphia merchants, committed 
suicide recently. 


tury the Venetians projected a ship canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez. 


liament ot Piedmont. He is an able man, brave 
as steel, and patriotic. 


own businese—more so than any other 
che world. 


Captain Henry Meyer, of the Hamburg ship 


Miss Elizabeth Baskin, of Milo, N. Y., has 


Mr. Thomas McDaniel, of Orono, Mo., 
Mississippi River, for 


Thomas Hoitt, of Guilford, N. H., went out 
He was found soon after dead, 
his side. The 
it is thought the 


It is stated that A. T. Pearce, the car builder, 


Col. Benton is hard at work upon the seventh 


rise—* The Abridge- 
Debates.” Like Irv- 


The High Street Baptist Church in Provi- 


An intense excitement was created at Lancas- 


rs. Garber and Mrs. Ream. Al- 


The celebrated trotting stallion ‘‘ Montreal,’’ 
He was owned by 


Thomas Lavel, of Shelburn, Vt., was recently 


He was 40 years Of age, and leaves a 


Protessor Silliman, Sr., and Professor Dana of 


rtraite of eminent men about to be i 
ienna. 
Charles Mackay visited one of the primary 


icomed with his own song of “‘fhe Good 


Late advices from Florida state that there has 
The late Samuel Sheafe, of Portstnouth, N. 


Col. B. F. Johnson, of Albany, has been con- 
member of the “ Imperial 
Economical Society of St. Potersburg.”’ 

Mr. William Wayne, one of the oldest and 


Recent researches show that in the 15th cen- 
General Garibaldi is a candidate for the par- 


Parisians believe in everybody mipew Nod 
in 





In this city, by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. George ©. Lee to 
Mise Caroline W. iaskell. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William H. Perry to Miss Caro- 
line Dunham. 

my Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. George ¥. Hunting to Miss Oar- 
rie 8 Leavitt. 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Michael D. Uarroll to Miss 
Maria Shields. 

By Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Americus Lancaster to Miss 
Angie Bates. 

By Rev. Mr. Mayo, Mr. Edward Stern to Miss 8. Bliza- 
beth Holmes. 

By Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Henry C. Snow to Miss La- 
vinia Taft Kimbal! 

At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Mazon, Mr. Henry A. Thomas 
to Miss Mary A. McLane. 

At Roxbury, by Kev. Mr. Haven, Mr. Francis Marion 
Howe to Miss Mary Augusta Clark. 

At Woburn, by Rev. Mr. March, Mr. Cyrus Munroe to 
Miss Eliot Lane. 

At Hingham, by Kev. Mr. Case, Mr. Benjamin 8. Joy 
to Mias Frances D. Bates 

At Amesbury. Mr. Rufus Lothrop to Mise Betasy Bart- 
lett. 

At Winehendon, by Rev. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. John Fol- 
som to Mies Matilda Whitney 

At Lowell. by Kev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. R. H. Butcher to 
Mies Celeste A. Currier 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. John 8. 
Armstrong to Miss Henrietta Greenleaf, 

At Springfield, by Rev Dr. Ide, Mr. Chartes Hi. Mon- 
tague to Miss farab E. Underhill 








In thir city, Mre Hannah 8. Perking, 4; Mr. Ban- 
Sweetser, 85; Mrs. Caroline L. Hooper, 61; Mr. R4- 
ward Roach; Mr. William B. Matthews, 5); Mr. Horatio 


At Roxbury, Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Kneeland, 44. 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Busan A.. wife of Mr. Chactes W. 
Heot. 
At Milton, Widow Phebe Vincent. 
At Medford. Mrs. Lucretia Hyde, 
Harriet 


At Lyon, Min man Sweet, 2 

At Salem, Widow Klimbeth H. Brown, 75. 

at » Mrs. Sarah Morse, 82; Mrs. Sacah 
Haulin, % 


At Newburyport, Widow Mary Merrill, 4; Mr. Gammeaal 
J. Vox. 40 


At Amesbary, Capt Robert Quimby, # 

At Paxton, Mr David Waitt, 70 

At Templeton, M: +-Locy J. Work, # 

At New Bedford. Mr. Philip King, 71; Mrs lenbetla 
Quion. 8). 
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A LOVE LETTER 
from C. H. S****** ro M. T. Covrese, 


4 Macorz,—I've read your epistle, 
f your good health I am happy to learn; 
hanks, thanks for the riog, hair and kiss—all 
The last I, with interest, return. 


You knew I waa ardently waiting 
Intelligence early from you, 

And my pen is unequal to stating 
My thanks for the dear billet dour. 





My gratitude 's too deep for language, 
At least, I must rhythm employ, 
I fear I must order a bandage 
To keep me from bursting with joy (jawy’) 


But, jesting aside, I'll not pun you 
After all the good things you indite; 
Webster's Dic. have I fruitlessly run through, 
For a word to express my delight 


At those * showers of pearls’ that you scattered ; 
And I feel I'm unworthy by far, 

(Don't you fancy that picture is flattered 
In the simile touching the star?) 


Heigho! well, well, well—I must scribble, 
Though my note prove as rough as a cough, 
I wast make a report, though I fancy 
The game (not the gun) will “ go off.” 


For my muse, I’m afraid, is fast failing, 
From a phthisical feeling of waste, 
And, alas, my Pegasus is ailing! 
Perhaps they are starving the ‘“ baste.” 


But there! by Olympus, you're yawning! 
But no wonder—such boring, forsooth, 

Would drive would-be M. C.’s to fawning, 
And papers to publishing truth! 


Did I mention the heat of the weather? 
A julep would take, I should think, 

The wind wouldn’t flurry a feather, 
And old Sol looks athirst for a drink! 


My love, like the weather, is torrid, 
But to cool it somewhat there’s a way, 

For from dear pensive, girls grow most horrid 
Ex-pensively dear, I should say! 


Good gracious! the hoops are inflating, 

And “ my dear ” must come down with the dust; 
“Ewould be (pardon me) most elating 

Were the hoops (not the husbands) to ** bust.”” 


I suspect, entre nous, that this weaving 
Of doggerel rhymes, my sweet fair, 
But amounts to the writer's reprieving 

His sweetness on the desert air. 


However, as long as thy docket 

Holds my dear judgment note, done in pink, 
My heart will not wilt—like my pocket— 

Nor my hopes grow as pale as my ink! 


But as soon.as skirts take to contracting, 
Thus leaving less bills to contract, 

I will go to Love’s court, and, extracting 
My judgment note, lift it—a fact! 


You think, don’t you, what in creation 
Can ail my mal apropos muse, 

And from quantity, kind, appellation, 
Foolscap is the stuff I should use. 


But here is the sheet, fall of nonsense, 
So for sense (good excuse) there’s no room. 
Please pardon this letter’s lame contents— 
The next will improve, I presume! 


Good-by, my dear Maggie! God bless you! 
The face you must fail not to send; 
Write soon and much—that is, unless you 
Regard me no longer your friend, Cc. H. 8. 


P. 8. Of ideas I’m most stripped, 
(Thoagh this item I must not omit) 

For a letter without any postscript 
Proves one flatly deficient in wit. 


And deny, if you can, that this letter 
Has weight—that the postage will show; 
I will send, if you say so, one weakly, 
Like this—full of nice jeu des mots. 


N. B. You can bolt this by doses, 

For the doze will be large—come, confess) 
To pill-O's! at least, it disposes. 

Yours truly—Write soon—C. H. 8. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


MARY’S HUSBAND. 


BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL. 








In the little ancient church, standing like a 
solitary beacon, on a hillside overlooking the 
sea, one calm Sabbath, late in October, my brother 
and Mary Faller were married. 

The grass was crisp and brown, on the hills; 
the many colored leaves were scattered all over 
it, and lay, here and there, where some late 
breeze had left them, in curled and withered heaps, 
shining with flame-like hues of scarlet and gold. 
The trees were nearly bare, and the little foliage 
left them seemed ready, with the first breath of 
air, to fall. But the morning air was clear, the 
sunshine warm, and bright, and genial; and 
Nature wore a rare, serene, mellow loveliness, 
that quiet October day. 

The church-bell had atone more solemn and 

sweet than usual, that morning, or so it seemed 
to me, as it came floating onward, borne through 
the golden air from the hillside. It had never 
sounded so to me before. But the occasion was 
a solemn one; and it seemed to become the 
more so, surrounded with all the sober quietness 
of the waning year. 
So they were married, my brother, Captain 
John Harrington and Mary Fuller. Iknew then, 
as I know now, that he looked very handsome, 
and noble, and manly, though rather graver than 
his wont, as was always his way when inwardly 
agitated ; and that Mary looked very pretty in 
her simple and innocent beauty, though she, too, 
trembled, and the rose on her cheek kept waver 
ing; but I did not mind these things so much 
then. I only felt how full my heart was, and how 
entirely it was with them—my brother and his 
new-made wife. 

We then walked quietly home from church 
together, across the hillside. The dry leaves 
rustled crisply under our feet as we went—tho 
faded leaves that had been so fresh and green in 
the spring-time—the dead leaves of the dying 
year. We were treading over buried hopes, O, 
how many! But I looked at John and Mary. 
I do not think they thought of the dead leaves, 
unless it was to think how beautiful they looked, 
with the October sunshine gilding them. Their 
own young happiness colored everything with 
brightness. 

And so Mary reached her new home, the old 
house wherein John and I had lived so long, 
alone. As we crossed the threshold, and stood 


in the old-fashioned parlor, John took her tenderly 
in his arms and kissed her. And then I took her 
to my own heart—John’s young wife, loving and 
welcoming her with all my heart. 

There was something more cheerful about the 
old house, after Mary came into it. It had al- 
ways been very quict, even sombre at times, per- 
haps; for John made long voyages, and when 
he came home from sea, stayed but a little time, 
and went away again, so that I was nearly al- 
ways alone ; the only living creatures about the 
place, besides myself, being my handmaiden 
Hannah, and the old house-cat. Day by day, 
for many along year back, I had watched the 
silent sunshine creeping across the carpet, from 
side to side, as I sat in the lonely, old-fashioned 
parlor, and listened to the monotonous tick of 
the tall Dutch clock in the corner, till the sun- 
shine rounded to the west, and the room began 
to fill with shadows, and the tick of the clock 
sounded deep and strange in the gathering twi- 
light. There was the picture of a ship on the 
upper part of its face, a ship that moved restlessly 
always, keeping time with the heavy pendulum, 
on the blue waves beneath; and I looked at it, 
as night gathered down, and I sat there alone, 
till I could see it through the darkness no longer, 
thinking of John. And night after night, when 
I was wakeful, I listened to the roll and roar of 
the sea, outside the bar; and sometimes—often 
in autumn and winter nights—to the wild blow- 
ing of the wind that rushed madly past, rattling 
the casement, and shaking the bed beneath me. 
Always alone. 

Always alone. But there came a change when 
John’s wife came. I was no longer the lonely 
creature I had been. Something was added to 
my passive, quiet, dreamy existence. It was 
made brighter. I lived no longer within myself, 
merely, 1 had her to think of and for. 

It was the twenty-fifth of October when they 
were married—John and Mary. Their wedded 
life had a quiet commencement. There was no 
parade, no commotion. The few relatives we 
knew were scattered far and wide, and we had 
only our three selves. So it was with litile cere- 
mony, that John’s wife entered her home, as 
its mistress. She blushed and smiled with 
pretty shyness when I gave her the name; but 
she shook her head and would not take it. She 
said she could do nothing without my guidance ; 
I was the older and wiser, and I had been mis- 
tress there, of right, from my birth. She crept 
into my arms and entreated me to take the care 
of all there, still; and of her also. She would 
not take the keys, they did not belong to her she 
said, and she made mesubmit. She would have 
made me retain my seat at the head of the table, 
even; but this was not a matter of question. 
For the rest, I had settled with myself to yield 
until she should have become accustomed to a 
knowledge of my duties, so as to assume them 
with mort ease herself; but when we went to 
dinner, I led her with my own hand tu her place, 
and smiling at her blushing remonstrance, took 
my own at her lefthand. And so it was that our 
new way of life commenced. 

A few happy, sunshiny days went by, and 
very beautiful they seemed to us three. Each 
one seemed like a holiday to me, with the unac- 
customed cheerfulness and life reigning through- 
out the household; with the blessed rarity of 
John’s presence; with the sight of John's feece, 
and the sound of his pleasant yoice, making 
sunshine and music in and about the quiet house, 
from morning till night; equally with her pres- 
ence, the presence of the timidly happy, gentle, 
loving little wife and sister. She was a dear 
child, and dearly I loved her, as much for her 
own sake, as for his. For she seemed, indeed, 
almost a child tome. She was only eighteen ; 
a slender, girlish thing ; and I was ten years her 
senior, a calm and thoughtful woman, in heart, 
perhaps, even older than my years. 

And tenderly did John love her—her husband. 
It was beautiful to see the shadowy sweetness of 
his eyes, as they rested on her; to hear the 
depths of gentleness in his tones when he spoke to 
her, or of her; to mark the earnest affection of 
his manner towards her. A tenderer, more af- 
fectionate brother, I believe no sister ever knew ; 
but there were recesses in his heart, whose wealth 
Thad never known; and in his devotion to his 
wife, I recognized a new and beautiful trait in 
my brother’s character. I learned to love them 
both more deeply, to revere him as I never had 


before. 
Those few bright days went by very quickly, 


as all bright days ever do. John had been 
nearly two months home since his last voyage ; 
and now his vessel was ready to sail again. It 
was early in November, not more than two weeks 
after his marriage, when he spoke first of the time 
upproaching for him to commence another 
voyage. It was hard for him to broach the mat- 
ter. He tried to do it calmly, but his brief and 
hurried manner showed the effort, and he could 
not look at Mary. 

I had been prepared for this announcement 
for some time ; but it was not the less unwelcome 
when it came at last. My work fell from my 
hands: I looked up at him; he paced the floor 
with his eyes averted; and then I turned to 
Mary. His words had been enough to drive the 
color from her cheek. The startled, troubled 
look with which she regarded him, the distressed 
expression of one suddenly aroused from happi- 
ness to sorrow, from security to danger, caused 
me, in my own regret, to pity her even more 
than myself. 

“OQ, John !” she said, suddenly, breaking the 
troubled silence, “I forgot that you must go 
away so soon.’”’ And she covered her face with 
her hands, with the sudden tears breaking forth 
beneath them. 

He went and sat down beside her. He put 
his arm about her, and drew her close to him, 
bending his face down to hers. 

“ Mary,” he answered, and his kind voice, in 
its dear, gentle tones, was very low and trem- 
bled slightly, ‘‘ Mary, you are asailor’s wife, you 
must be prepared for these things.” 

I put down my work and went out silently, 
leaving them there together. I, who had known 
so many of these partings, could bear my grief 
alone ; and who could comfort her so well as he ? 

I know Mary wept a great deal that day; but 





when I met her again she was calmer, and I 
could see, more resigned to his departure. Yet 
we could not bring ourselves to speak together 
about it then. We could not talk of anything 
very freely. Whatever remarks were made, re- 
lated to the most indifferent subjects. The next 
day, also, passed without any allusion to it; 
Mary sewed silently with me in the parlor, while 
John read to us aloud. At evening, a little 
apart from her, I gained courage to ask the ques- 
tion that had been trembling on my lips all day. 

“John,” I said, “ when are you going?” 

“Next week, Lucy—next week Thursday.” 

“Next week! Does Mary know the time, 
John?” 

“Yes.” And his countenance wore a shadow 
of trouble and pain. = * 

She heard us talking, and looked wistfully 
towards us. She seemed to know what we must 
be speaking of, for she turned away directly, 
with the quick tears in her eyes, and when I went 
up to her, she put her arms about my neck, and 
hid her face on my shoulder, giving way now, 
unrestrainedly to her grief. But it was the last 
time. She went away by herself a little after 
that, and when she came back, her gentle face 
looked calm and serious. 

“John,” she said, going up to him, “I am not 
going to cry any more. Iam going to dry up 
the last tear. I will be cheerful, and think of 
the time when you will’come- back.” 

He caught her in his arms with a passionate 
blessing, and kissed her tenderly. The tears 
came into my eyes afresh ; I thought her feelings 
would overcome her again ; that she would give 
way now, despite her resolution. But she was 
braver than I thought. She kept down, with 
woman’s firmness, the emotion that seemed strng- 
gling to rise and overflow; and with a wife’s gen- 
tle courage and true love—unsel/ish love, shining 
alone in her blue eyes, #bhe returned his kiss, 
with one warm, earnest and affectionate. 

Then she turned to me,. “ Come, Lucy,” she 
said, putting her arm about me, “I must 
learn of you. You shame my weakness. I 
must not be found less worthy than you, who put 
aside your own sorrows so bravely, for the sake 
of others.” ; 

And she shed no more tears. From that time 
till his departure, she was calmly, quietly cheer- 
ful, giving herself no time for idle sorrow, but 
devoting her whole attention to him, and her 
help to me, in aiding me to.make the necessary 
preparations for his voyage, which I had hitherto 
on like occasions, made alone. _ 

And the following week he sailed. Mary was 
true to herself to the last ; and though her sweet 
voice trentbled, as she bade him good-by, at the 
door of the stage which was to take him up to 
town, she kissed him without a tear, and bade 
him godspeed on his yoyagé. I know her gen- 
erous courage affected him as deeply as her grief 
could have done. It increased his love for her. 

“Heaven bless you, my darling!” he mur- 
mured, embracing her. ‘Then hastily turning, to 
hide his emotion, he gathe: 
breast, pressed his lips te 
ing me, unable to , 
Thé door closéd after , the crack of the 
driver’s whip sounded, arfd the heavy vehicle 
rolled lumberingly away. We stood looking 
after it, till it disappe: beyond the distant 
hillside. Then we about each 
other. The tears tha ng repressed, 
flowed fast on both sides t quietly, and 
we did not try to keep them b&ck. He was not 
with us now, to have his courage shaken by them, 
and we each knew what the other felt. There 
was no need for us to repress them then, so 
we gave way for a little while to our tears, and 
then, with calmer and brighter feelings, went 
arm-in-arm up the garden-path and into the 
house, where we sat down by the parlor-fire to- 
gether. The dusk was slowly drawing down, 
and filling the corners and far-away nooks of the 
great room with shadows. Deeper and deeper 
it grew, and brighter leaped the flames upon the 
hearth. Silently Hannah stole in and closed the 
shutters and let down the curtains, and went as 
silently out again. And there, in the glow of 
the red firelight, we sat side-by-side, the long 
November evening ; and no sound was in the 
rum but the crackling of the fire, and the deep 
ticking of the great clock in thecorner. He was 
to be gone a year. 

Once more, as in the past, sO many times, a 
dreamy quiet settled down about the old house. 
The ancient silence had fallen ‘there, when the 
last echo of the beloved footstep had died away 
from its threshold ; the silence that seemed now 
waiting only for the sound of that footstep to 
break it, in a far, far-off day. But there were 
two now, instead of one, who sat together in the 
old parlor day after day, counting each, and re- 
cording its passage in her heart, as it slipped 
away in the golden solitude around her. ‘I'wo 
now, who saw from morning till night, the lazy 
sunshine creep across the floor; two now, who 
listened to the monotonous tick’of the old clock 
in the corner, and marked by its dull pace the 
slow hours that made up another day of those 
she was numbering. Two now, who in the 
gathering dusk, watched together the ever-mov- 
ing ship on its broad face, tossing restlessly to 
and fro, and thought of John. And when the 
light was gone, and shutters and curtains closed, 
when the fire was replenished on the wide hearth, 
and the lamps brought in, we read aloud one to 
the other of us, that we might not seem so lonely ; 
or resumed the sewing which generally occupied 
our leisure hours, and talked together as we 
worked. 

She was invariably quiet, generally thought- 
ful; but I never saw her low-spirited. While 
we sat there together in the daytime, we were 
often silent for hours together, busied with our 
own thoughts; and I knew she was thinking of 
him. But I never called her from her reflections 
into conversation, that I did not find her calmly 
cheerful. She was true to the promise she had 
made John. She would not allow herself to idly 
lament his absence, but looked upon it as a rea- 
sonable necessity, and dwelt hopefully upon the 
time of his return. But it was only by a brave 
struggle that she had conquered the inclination 
to yield to her emotions, and I honored her for 
the effort and the victory. 















We slept together ; she had shared my couch 


with me ever since John’s departure, and, lying 
awake myself, every night,for hours after retiring, 
I knew how sleepless she was also. She hardly 
ever slept until after midnight, and when there 
came a tempestuous night, she found no rest; 
the morning’s earliest gray found her still waking. 
The first storm that came, after his departure, 
was about three weeks from that time; for we 
had an unusually mild and pleasant month for 
November that year. We did not retire at so 
early an hour as usual, for neither of .us felt dis- 
posed to rest, and when we went to our chamber 
at last, I, wakeful as was natural to me, felt that 
she participated in my vigil most painfally. I 
felt her move restlessly once, but that was all. I 
suppose she thought me asleep, and feared to 
disturb me, for though awake, excited and un- 
easy, she kept quite still. 

We always kept a lamp burning at night. 
Turning towards her at last, unable longer to 
refrain from offering my sympathy, I saw, by its 
light, that there was a feverish color in her cheeks, 
and her sleepless eyes were bright with excite- 
ment. She put her hand on mine. 

“Tam glad you are awake, Lucy—I can’t 
sleep. Hear how dreadfully the wind blows. 
Listen!” 

It came tearing with fearful violence past the 
house, with a tempestuous fury that was terrible ; 
driving hail and snow against the shutters, till 
the casements rattled again, shaking the house 
to its very foundations, as it had come an hun- 
dred times before, when I lay there alone, listen- 
ing to it fearfully, as she listened now. She 
shuddered. 

“Lucy, it freezes my very blood! I cannot 
lie here listening to it. I must get up.” 

And she sat up in the bed, with a heavy, deep- 
drawn, laboring breath, as of one suffering from 
some terrible nightmare. 

“Tt is very terrible, Mary,” I said, “but it 
may be that he is as safe as we are,” 

“I know it—I know it, Lucy,” she answered, 
“but I cannot rest. I am almost suffocating 
with terror lying there. I feel feverish, and yet 
the thundering of the waves, the violence of the 
wind, strike a chill through me.” 

T also had risen, and now with difficulty per- 
suaded her from leaving the couch. She wanted 
to walk the floor, in the chill air, to calm her 
restlessness. I held her gently but firmly back. 

“Mary, you will get your death of cold,” I 
said. : 

She did not try to resist me, but sat quite still, 
and we were both silent for awhile, listening to 
the thundering of the surf, breaking madly upon 
the rocks ; to the wild winds raving without, and 
rushing loudly and stormily past our windows. 
Midnight struck ; and now there came a gradual 
lull in the tempest. Another hour passed ; the 
roaring of the waves had sunk to a sullen mur- 
mur, the winds grew hushed, the night quiet. 

“Now you will sleep, Mary?” I said, putting 
my arm about her. 

A long and heavily-drawn sigh escaped her, 
as she laid her head on my shoulder. 

“Yes, now, Lucy, I could not before. Iknow 
Providence watches over him as over us; but I 
must wake with him through the storm.” 

And she lay down and slept; and in her slum- 
ber, one or twa large tears stole through her 
closed eyelids, ‘and glittered prigifly on her 
cheek. But I lay awake still, watching over her 
slumbers, and thinking of John. It was not till 
daybreak that I shared in her happy oblivion. 

We had only a few of those terrible storms, 
during that fall and winter ; and I was inexpress- 
ibly thankful. I know she suffered unspeakably 
while they lasted, though after the first one, she 
bore their terrors more collectedly. Those were 
the only occasions on which she betrayed her 
anxiety for him. At all other times she was 
calm, and quietly cheerful, and not a day passed 
that she did not speak with earnest anticipation 
of his return. Alas, poor Mary! it was far 
enough off. 

November, December, January. These three 
months passed with their customary festivities 
throughout the village. The minister and his 
wife spent with us the evenings of Christmas and 
New Year’s and not a villager passed our door 
but stopped to shake hands with us, and wish us 
happiness, and many pleasant returns of the 
day ; for all remembered, in their joy, Captain 
Harrington’s wife and sister. They all loved 
John, as much as they respected him. 

February set in, and now we began to look 
for a letter. Not that there was more probability 
of receiving one now, than had been all along ; 
but we had schooled ourselves, hitherto, to wait 
with patience, and not expect one too earnestly, 
that we might not be disappointed. So far, its 
non-arrival had not disappointed us, then; but 
now we had waited so long, that we could not 
call our rising anxiety unreasonable. But we 
were destined to receive news of John in a far 
different manner from that we had expected. 

One afternoon, just before dark, I had an er- 
rand to perform, which would take me quite to 
the other end of the village. Mary had been 
suffering from a headache that day, and I left 
her sitting by the parlor fire, in an easy-chair. 
As I went through the village, I passed more than 
one group of men talking earnestly together ; 
but the circumstance hardly attracted my atten- 
tion then. I hastened to perform my errand, 
which was to carry some medicine to a poor wo- 
man who was ill, and who lived alone with her 
daughter. The daughter was absent. I sat a 
few moments with the sick woman, and then 
arose to go. I was about to open the door, bid- 
ding her good-by, when it was hastily flung open 
from without, and the daughter hurriedly en- 
tered the room. 

“Q, mother!” she began; and then, seeing 
me, she paused abruptly and stood quite still, 
looking earnestly and fixedly at me for a moment. 

“ Good evening, Martha!” suid I, smiling. 

She dropped her eyes, and saying, in a low 
voice, “Good evening, ma'am,” went by me 
silently into the room, where she stood by the 
fire, with her bonnet still on, 
look at me again or speak. 

“Are you well this evening, Martha?” J 
asked her, 
perplexed 


, lingering s moment, somewhat | and knelt down beside me, clasping me silently 


She looked up now. “ Quite well, I thank 
you, ma’am,” was her answer. And again she 
looked, with a singular, wistful, earnest expres 
sion that J] could not understand, towards me. 

I thought of that look, as I entered the village 
| —wondering what it meant. 1 knew soon 
enongh. There were more people talking to 
gether now in the village street, than when ] had 
| come from home. Groups were standing here 
| and there, in close and earnest conversation. 
They would toach each other and whisper, and 
then become silent, as they saw me coming— 
looking stealthily at me. Those whom I knew 
—and I knew nearly all of them—wonld bid me 
| “good evening,” as J passed; but it was in a 

strange way—a half-constrained, grave, troubled 
way, that puzzled me. Once, looking round, I 
saw several persons looking after me. 

“ What does it mean?” I said, mentally. “If 
I had met with some misfortane, I could not in- 
terest them more. How sadly they regard me !” 

I thought then of the strange manner of the 
sick woman's danghter. <A thrill of undefined 
terror ran through me. “ What does it mean ?’”” 
I repeated, with sudden alarm. 

I passed the parsonage gate, not far distams 
from my own home. Good Dr. Gray was just 
coming out. He, too, wore a melancholy air, 
and was perceptibly agitated at seeing me. 

“Dr. Gray,” I hastily ejaculated, “in the 
name of pity, tell me! What is it they are all 
talking of in the village ?” 

“ Some news they have heard from B-—,” 
he answered, after a moment's hesitation; and 
then added: “3 was just coming up to see 
you, Miss Harrington. Perhaps it is better that 
we have met. Will you—walk in, a few 
moments ?” 

His voice was slightly husky; he hesitated in 
speaking. 

“Thank you, I cannot stop!” I answered, 
burriedly. Then I laid my hand on his arm, 
“ Doctor—you were coming to see me; you are 
very good. But what”—I could hardly utter 
the words—“ what makes you look so sad? 
What has happened ?” 

“Lucy,” he said, “I have something to tell 

ou.” 

“Something to tell me? You have news? 
From whom ?—from John ?” 

“Yes, Lucy.” He spoke in a voice of infinite 
sorrow and pity. 

“ News from John, Dr. Gray? And you look 
so grave! Tell me! is it bad news, sir ?” 

T shivered ; I was icy cold, from head to foot, 
asI asked the question. And yet I asked it 
with such strange, such terrible calmness! 

I canvot tell, in so many words, the questions 
and answers that passed after that. I only knew 
that I learned this: That the “ Lucy Harring- 
ton,” when within two days’ sail of Rio Janeiro, 
had encountered a storm, by which she barely 
escaped total wreck, and during which, the cap- 
tain had been washed overboard and drowned. 
I just remember cateuing the sense of all this, 
end listening to the words as one petrified— 
bereft of life itself. I can remember that I was 
very, very cold. 

And I can remember, too, a white figure that 
came flying over the hillside, with a wild shriek, 
towards me—Mary, John’s wife—crying wildly, 
“Lucy! Lucy! John is dead!” And then her 
white, ghostlike face faded from before my vie 
ion, and I knew nothing more. 

There was a long, long blank in my existence, 
before I recognized next those about me. 3 
woke, as from a dreamless slumber, at twilight. 
The curtains of my chamber were drawn partly 
aside ; but the sun had evidently set some time 
since, and the dusk of evening was settling 
down, and the shadows stealing into the corners 
of the room were broken, and moved restlessly 
about, as the flames on the hearth leaped up the 
wide chimney. The glow of the cheerful fire- 
light was shed, with increasing brightness, 
throughout the apartment, as the twilight deep- 
ened—resting brightest on the slight, white- 
robed figure sitting by my bedside, in the large 
easy-chair, with her head leaning upon her hand, 
and her large, sad eyes fixed on the flame. It 
was Mary. Yes, Mary ; who had herself nursed 
me through my illness, waiting on me day and 
night ; who had struggled with her own terrible 
sorrow, that she might serve me. 

We seemed to have changed places. I, who 
had always been so strong, so enduring, so 
formed to bear misfortune; and she, a slight, 
frail, delicate thing, whom all had looked to see 
crushed by the heavy blow that had fallen upon 
us! But, in her hour of darkness, the beauty 
and holiness of Mary’s character had shone 
forth in their loveliest light. In the furnace of 
affliction she had been tried and purified. 

Very suddenly the terrible news of John’s 
death had come to her. Is was even while I was 
returning, that evening, from the village, that 
some incautious person had visited her, and told 
her the frightful story ; and then it was that she, 
half-tmaddened by her grief, had fled to meet me. 

But while the oak had been riven and rent by 
the storm, the slender reed had bowed to its 
force, and risen again after its first fury was 
spent. The greater part of that fearful night 
she had passed in unconsciousness; but she re- 
covered from it, and the knowledge of my insen- 
sible situation nerved her to strength. She rose, 
patiently, from her own sorrow, to watch with 
me in mine. 

To look at her now, you saw how terrible had 
been the struggle. She was the mere shadow of 
her old self. Hertace was perfectly colorless ; 
and O, how thin! Dark shadows encircled her 
large blue eyes, so pensive, so sadly beautiful 
now! The soft auburn hair, no longer woven 
in shining braids, was put straight back from her 
delicate, blue-veirned brow. The pale hand, 
which supported her head, was wasted almost to 
transparency, and the wedding ring, that Aix hand 
had placed there, had grown a world too large. 

This was as I saw her, on waking from the 
long, long lethargy that had bound me. She 
turned and saw me looking at her. A soft glow 
of pleasure illumined her face. She bowed ber 





never moving to | head for a moment on her clasped hands, her 


lips moved as in silent thanksgiving, and then, 
as I held my arms feebly towards her, she came 


to her. 
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There was news from the “Lacy Harring- | 
ton.” Mr. Harding, the first mate, wrote to say 
that the business of the voyage was nearly com- 
pleted, and that the vessel would come to port 
probably by the last of September—two months 
earlier than had been expected. He it was who 
had written to Dr. Gray the news of John’s 
death, asking him to communicate it to us. He 
wrote now to me a few words of simple, sincere, 
and earnest condolence, that brought the tears 
to my eyes afresh. 

The “Lucy Harrington ” homeward bound— 
and without her master! I could not think of it, 
and be calm, or resigned. It seemed too hard— 
too cruel! I felt how sinful it was for me to 
murmur so; I felt that I was rebelling against 
the will of Providence, but I could not conquer 
my grief, or still my murmuring. 

No murmur escaped Mary’s lips. And though, 
night and day, she never ceased to think of her 
lost husband; though the slightest mention of 
him seemed to open afresh the wounds in her 
heart, her sorrow was locked in her own breast. 
She prayed for resignation, and leaned upon an 
arm stronger than that of mortal love. She was 
2 meek, gentle, patient woman. It was sweet, 
yet sorrowful, to see her going about in her wid- 
ow’s weeds, young and beautiful, and heavily- 
stricken as she was; going about among the 
poor and sick in the village, relieving their ne- 
cessities, and lightening their infirmities. She 
teok more pleasure in these things now, than 
ever before. She, who had known such deep 
sorrow herself, seemed to find her greatest com- 
fert now in sharing that of others. They called 
ber an angel; and she was one. 

It was net until sometime after I recovered 
from the long illness I had suffered, that I saw 
the etter Mr. Harding had written Dr. Gray. 
Mary hed already seen it. I wonder it had not 
breken herheart. The writer gave as concise 
an account of the fatal accident as might well be, 
sparing the details as far as possible. And yet 
my heart fainted within me, aa Tread it. How 
that terrible sterm had overtaken them, threat- 
ening them with instantaneous destraction ; how 
they had labored, in the tempest and the dark- 
mesa, to save the vessel; how wave after wave 
overwhelmed them, till that terrible one which 
swept him away—into the ocean, at midnight! 
And they were powerless to save him. All their 
lives, offered at that moment, in exchange, could 
not have ransomed his. The sterm lulled—the 
vessel reached her port—but he was gone! 

I put the letter away, with anguish filling my 
very heart. The “Lucy Harrington” was 
hemeward bound now ; but O, how could I ever 
look on her again! 

The summer went by, fall set in, and she ar- 
rived safely on the twenty-ninth of September. 
Mr. Harding called on us. The interview was 
abriefone. We could not find firmness enough, 
en either side, to speck steadily of our loss. The 
chief business of his errand, which was to render 
ap all necessary accounts relating to my broth- 
er’s affairs, was discussed as shortly as might 


be. 

The cargo of the “Lucy Harrington” had 
been disposed of, the men paid off and dis- 
missed, and the proceeds of the voyage deposited 
with Captain Harrington’s bankers. The vessel 
herself Mr. Harding expressed a desire to pur- 
chase, if she was to be sold. To part with her, 
seemed both to Mary and myself like the break- 
ing of a new tie. Neither could speak to answer 
him, at first. And yet, what else was to be 
done? It was as well that she should go—and 
it must be to none other than Mr. Harding, who 
had been so faithful to John and to us, and 
served our interests so well. But it was hard to 
think of it now; and he would not press the 
matter. Nevertheless it was arranged, by our 
mutual wishes, that he should make his next 
trip in her; and shortly, she commenced getting 
ready for sea again. 

October came, and passed ; October, with its 
balmy airs, its golden atmosphere, its quiet, 
dreamy, mellow days, slipping silently away, in 
the hazy, sleepy sunshine; October—the wed- 
ding-month of John and Mary. One year ago, 
the twenty-fifth of this month, they were mar- 
ried; one year ago, Mary was a bright and 
happy bride. And now—I looked at her, sitting 
by the parlor fire, on the evening of that mourn- 
ful anniversary. How changed she was! 

That was a dreary fall. It had always seemed 
to me the sweetest, the most beautiful part of the 
year, before ; but now, with such mournful mem- 
ories accompanying it, it was inexpressibly sad. 
The house was more quiet, more still and lonely 
than ever; and O, how lonely we were! We 
sat, as of old, in the great parlor together, all 
day long; and still the lazy sunshine crept 
across the floor, and the tall clock ticked monot- 
onously in its corner, and the restless ship over 
its face turned hither and thither on the blue 
waves, never ceasing for a moment. It was the 
old life, with its object gone ! 

Captain Harding came down early in Novem- 
ber, und called on us one evening. The “Lucy 
Harrington” was nearly ready for sea. He 
calculated on sailing by the twentieth. His man- 
ner was subdued, serious, almost grave. Just 
on the eve of leaving port, as he was, we were 
all but too painfully reminded of the last time 
that vessel had sailed. 

Each felt what the thoughts of the other were, 
but neither named them. Mr. Harding never 
once alluded to John, in Mary’s presence; but 
he said to me, as he bade me “good night” at 
the hall door: 

“The ‘Lucy’ is a staunch little craft, Miss 
Harrington. It is a pleasure to command her; 


hut I would give all I am worth, at this moment, 


to see him standing on her deck again !” 


wrang my hand silently, and was gone. I could 
not go in to Mary, then. My heart was full— 
full to overflowing, as it echoed his parting 
words. With the tears raining hot and fast over 
my cheeks, I shut the hall door and went up 
stairs to my room; and there I knelt down by 
the bed, and wept as I had never wept since 
John’s death. 

























































expression, and the heavy tears flowing from 
them, while her face was very, very pale. 


“@Q, Lucy! Lucy!” she uttered, in a voice of 


suppressed anguish. And kneeling by my side, 
she threw her arms about me, and yielded unre- 
sistingly to the emotions so long hidden in her 
own breast. 


I do not think she slept an hour that night, 


any more than myself. Not till the break of 
dawn did either of us sink to slumber. It was 
quite late when I awoke next. The sun was at 
least two hours high. Mary was sleeping, with 
the spent tears still glittering on her pale cheeks. 


I arose silently, and dressing, without disturbing 


her, draped the curtains more closely about the 
windows, that the light might not wake her, and 


stole from the room, closing the door behind me. 

Breakfast was waiting, when I went down 
stairs, and Hannah sat knitting in the kitchen. 
It was past eight—an unusually late hour for me 
to rise; but she said nothing about it, as she 
bade me “good morning.” She knew why, I 


guessed ; her low voice and sad look told me 
that she, too, had been thinking of our loss. I 


did not care for breakfast, but I felt languid and 
unrefreshed ; and taking a single cup of coffee, 
stood by the fire and drank it. Another hour 
passed, and a visit to Mary told me that she 
still slept. 

I had gone down stairs, and was dusting the 


furniture in the parlor, when te sound of the 





A step sounded in the room, I looked up. 


It was Mary, standing just within the door, ber 
eyes fixed on me with an unspeakably mournfu! 


| the exact date of his supposed death, because, 
His voice was tremulous and husky. He | 


knocker at the hall door attracted my attention. 
I heard Hannah go through the hall and open 
the door, and then the tones of a gentleman’s 
voice, speaking with her, were just audible; a 
strange voice, light, sweet and musical. I was 
thinking who it could be, when Hannah ush- 
ered him directly into the room, and merely say- 
ing “a gentleman, ma’am, to see you,” she 
vanished. 

He stood there, just within the entrance—a 
gentleman of some thirty years, tall and slight, 
yet broad-shouldered and broad-chested, of fair 
complexion, with a fine, frank, manly face, light, 
curling hair, and large blue eyes. I had, plainly, 
never seen him before. I put down my brush 
and came forward, with a slight inclination of 
the head. 

He too advanced, hat in hand, saying, with 
a bow, and at the same time with a quick but 
scrutinizing look : 

“This is Miss Harrington, I believe—Miss 
Lucy Harrington ?” 

“ That is my name, sir.” I drew forward a 
chair. ‘‘ Will you be seated ?” 

He sat down, and I followed his example. 

“You will, I trust,” were his opening words, 
“ excuse me for introducing myself thus uncere- 
moniously. My name is Francis Rochefort. I 
have come to make some inquiries”—here he 
slightly hesitated —“ concerning a circumstance, 
of a melancholy nature, which occurred but a 
few months since, and for information relating to 
which, I can apply only toyou. It concerned— 
a very dear member of your own family.” 

I answered, as calmly as I could : 

“ You refer to my brother’é’ death ?” 

He bowed, without raising his eyes to my face. 

“You will pardon me for touching on this 
subject, painfal as it must be. Will you permit 
me to ask a few questions relating to it ¢” 

I bent my head—I could not speak. 

A moment of silence ensuéd, during which 
Mr. Rochefort’s eyes were fixed on the carpet, 
and he played mechanically with a black ribbon 
that crossed his breast. Then, without raising 
his eyes, he said, gently : 

“Can you tell me the exact date of that 
occurrence ?” 

I told him. 

“It was,” he rejoined, ‘during a heavy storm, 
at midnight?” 

“Tt was.” 

“The ‘ Lucy Harrington’ was at that time, I 
think, within two days’ sail of her destined 
port ” 

I replied in the affirmative; but these ques- 
tions were beginning to harass me cruelly. It 
seemed like tearing open afresh a scarce-healed 
wound. I felt the hot tears filling my eyes. 
Why must he go over all this? He looked up. 
A shadow of intense pain crossed his face. 

“ Miss Harrington, you think me unnecessarily 
minute. Believe me, that I make these inquiries 
with reluctance. But the purpose I have in 
view, requires that I should enter upon the sub- 
ject in detail. Ihave but one more question to 
ask. Are you certain that Captain Harrington 
was drowned, that night ?” 

This question startled me. I looked at him 
‘dumbly. Ihad no words to answer. Was I 
“certain?” Ineverhad for one moment thought 
to ask myself before. 

“Are you certain, Miss Harrington?” he re- 
peated,emphatically. “ You were not there.” 

I found voice. 

“O, sir! is it possible that there can be an un- 
certainty?” I ejaculated, rising hastily from my 
chair, excited and trembling. But I sank back, 
unable to stand. 

He moved to my side, laying his hand, with 
gentle warning, on my arm. 

“Calm yourself, I entreat, Miss Harrington. 
I do not wish to present this too suddenly to 
you. But I believe there is a possibility. Be | 
strong, for your own sake and that of his wife, | 
while I tell you why I think that you have no | 
certainty in the belief that you have hitherto 
entertained.” } 

He regarded me earnestly, for a moment, be- | 
fore he spoke again. I made a strong effort to 
control my emotions. He saw it, and went on, 
carefully : 

“T have been very particular in ascertaining 





during the storm, which occurred on that night, 
the English ship ‘Flying Arrow,’ bound from 
Rio Janeiro to Liverpool, picked up, near morn- 
ing, aman who had evidently been lost from 
some passing vessel, and who had saved himself 
by clinging to some floating object which had 
fortunately been in his way. He had, to all ap- 
pearance, been in the water for some hours, and 
when found, was in a state of utter exhanstion. 
He became insensible immediately on being 
picked up; and thongh we eventually saved | 
him, it was only for him to encounter a pro- } 














tracted and almost fatal illness. We took him 
to England, where he happily recovered.” 

“We!” I echoed. “Then you saw him— 
you know his name! Tell me—you know! 
—why, if it was not my brother, are you relating 
all this?” 

I trembled, from head to foot. Mr. Rochefort 
looked at me—his color flushed and faded alter- 
nately—he was silent. 

“Tell me—in mercy tell me!” I repeated, 
lowering my voice. See—I am calm—I can 
bear it.” 

“Miss Harrington, he has come back to 
America with me. He is near—shall I show 
him to you?” 

I knew, by the tremufousness of his voice—I 


felt, the truth! Lrose from my seat. 


“John!” I articulated. 

The door was flang open. I saw who stood 
without! I saw the face of the living! the face 
of my brother John. He sprang towards me. 

“Lucy! my darling, darling sister !” 

There was a step on the staircase—Mary’s 
foot upon the threshold. She beheld us all, ut- 
tered one faint, thrilling cry, and then was 
clasped, fainting, to her husband’s heart. 





A NIGHT SCENE IN CAIRO. 

Wuew LI arrived in the city of Cairo, my spir- 
its were in a state of profound dejection. I fancied 
1 was about to pass one of the most wearisome 
months of my life. ‘“ What!” said I to myself, 
“is this the city of the Thousand-and-One 
Nights? the capital of the Fatimite caliphs?” 
And I plunged into an inextricable labyrinth of 
narrow, dusty streets, amid a ragged crowd of 
people, and a confusion of apes, dogs and camels, 
until the shadows of evening gathered quickly 
round me. Hopeless, indeed, was this perplexing 
labyrinth of city, large it might be as Rome or 
Paris. I could count the palaces and mosques 
by hundreds. Splendid and marvellous were they, 
no doubt; but thirty generations had passed over 
them. One seemed to be travelling through a 
city of the past, inhabited by phantoms that peo- 
ple without giving it life. 

Each quarter of the town is surrounded by 
battlemented walls, and shut up within massy 
gates, as in the middle ages; consequently, it 
presents the same appearance as in the time of 
Saladin. Long arched passages conduct you here 
and there from one street to another, and occa- 
sionally you are entangled in a place that has no 
outlet. As evening approaches, the houses and 
shops are gradually closed; only the coffee- 
houses remain open, and the smokers, seated 
upon benches of palm-wood, are still listening, 
by the uncertain light of oil-lamps, to some long 
story drawled omt.in a nasal tone. 

The moucharabys are lighted up. These are 
gratings of wood, euriously carved and*embel- 
lished, that project upon the street, and perform 
the office of windows. The light glimmering 
through them does not suffice to guide the steps 
of the passer-by ; besides, at a certain hour it too 


is put out. a lantern, and the 
only persons f¢ ‘with in the streets are 
Europeans, an& soldiers going their rounds. 


It was impogsible to explore further that night ; 
so at ten o’clock I went to bed, very much out of 


humor with md decaying capital. My 
first sleep wat upsie a strange and nnac- 
countable mai with thervague sounds of a bag- 
pipe and a ru »% species of music pain- 


fully agitating tomy nerves. The uniformity of 
the tune, though repeated in different keys, re- 
minded me of an old Christmas song. I was un- 
certain whether these sounds belonged to a dream 
or to real life, But the noise approaching and in- 
creasing, woke me fairly up; 1 raised myself on 
my elbow, and a bright light, streaming through 
the lattice of my window,convinced me that some- 
thing novel to me was being enacted. What I 
believed to be adveam, I now found was a reality. 
In the street was a great crowd, in the midst of 
which men, crowned like the ancient gladiators, 
fought with swords and bucklers, or rather made 
believe to do so, for they confined themselves to 
striking their weapons as they followed the rhythm 
of the music. The light of numerous torches and 
wax tapers, carried by children, guided a long 
cortege of men and women, the details of which I 
could not clearly distinguish. Something having 
the appearance of a red phantom,wearing a crown 
of precious stones, advanced slowly between two 
matrons, and the procession was closed by a con- 
fused group of oa in blue dresses, who made 
at every halt a guttural noise. 

It was a marriage procession, no doubt ; for I 
had once seen a pieture that gave a very correct 
representation of what was now before me. But 
the glimpse I had obtained from my window was 
far from satisfying my curiosity. I wished to over- 
take the processiowyand observe it more closely. 
My guide Abdallah trembled at my rashness. 
He had no desire to run into the streets at the 
dead of night, and talked of the danger we should 
incur of being either assassinated or beaten. But 
I was not to be dissuaded. Happily, I had pur- 
chased a cloak of camel’s hair, that covered me 
from the shoulders to the feet ; and enveloped in 
this, with my beggd.elv€tdyong, and a handker- 
chief round my head, the disguise was complete, 

Thus equipped, we sallied forth ; but it was no 
easy matter to overtake the procession, which was 
already lost in a labyrinth of streets. My guide 





































































carried a lantern, and we hurried along, led or de- | 


ceived from time to time by the distant sounds of 


the bagpipe, or by-tite gieams of light reflected 
from the corners of the streets. At length we 
found ourselves im another quarter of the city. 
Then we came into a long street brilliantly illu- 
minated, and where the houses on either side were 
gaily ornamented for the occasion. Amid the 
noise of the crowd and the barking of the dogs, 
the procession slowly advanced, to the dismal 
sound of music that remindéd me of a door 
grating on its hinges. The musicians were sur- 
rounded by men carrying torches ; then came a 
group of children, loaded with enormous candle- 
sticks, in which wax lights were placed. At every 
halt, the wrestlers continued to fenve. Some were 


mounted upon stitee>and wore head-dresses com- | 


posed of feathers. They attacked each other with 
long sticks, white at a little distance boys and 
girls carried flags, surmounted with devices and 


trappings of gold, as in a Roman triumph. Oth- 
ers bore along little trees, like our Christmas- 
trees, decorated with crowns and garlands, and 
resplendent with tapers and pieces of shining 
metal. Large plates of gilded copper, elevated 
upon poles, and covered with grotesque orna- 
ments and inscriptions, reflected here and there 
the light of the lamps. Then marched the sing- 
ers and the dancers, attired in robes of striped 
silk, with their tarbooshes or caps ornamented 
with gold, and their long tresses glittering with 
sequins. Some wore nose rings, and exhibited 
their faces, which were painted red and blue; 
while others, although singing and dancing, re- 
mained carefully veiled. They accompanied their 
voices with cymbals, castanets and tambourines. 
Then followed two long files of slaves, carrying 
chests and baskets that contained presents made 
to the bride by her husband. Then came the 
guests, the women in the middle, draped in long 
black mantillas and veiled in white masks gener- 
ally worn by persons of rank. The men, too, 
were richly dressed ; for, on an occasion like 
this, my guide informed me, the most humble in- 
dividual knows how to procure suitable apparel. 

At length, in the midst of a dazzling torch- 
light, the red phantom I had already observed, 
slowly advanced. It was the bride, entirely veiled 
in a long Indian shawl, the folds of which fell to 
her feet. The material was of so light a texture, 
that, without being seen, she could see through it 
everything that passed. The most singular effect 
was produced by this tall figure, her stature being 
exaggerated by a kind of pyramidal diadem, 
sparkling with precious stones, which she wore 
upon her head. Two matrons, dressed in black, 
sustained her under the elbows, so that she had 
the appearance of gliding slowly over the ground. 
Four slaves held over her a purple canopy, and 
others accompanied her movements with the 
sound of cymbals and dulcimers. 

At this moment the procession halted, and 
chairs were distributed, that the bride and her 
friends might rest themselves. ‘The slaves now 
ran about among the crowd, pouring a clear liquid 
into little cups, and handing them round. A 
portly Turk, dressed in red, presided at this dis- 
tribution, and received the thanks of those who 
partook of the liquor. He was only two steps 
from me, and I had no idea of the salutation I 
should be expected to make. Happily I had time 
to observe my neighbors, and, when my turn 
came, I took the cup in my left hand and bowed, 
laying my right hand upon my heart, then upon 
my forehead, and lastly upon my mouth. I was 
now privileged to swallow the contents of the cup, 
and to my surprise found it to be brandy. I ex- 
pected nothing stronger than sherbet or lemonade, 
and was astonished that the Mahommedans were 
allowed to make use of such a spirituous drink. 
At length the bride rose, and the procession con- 
tinued the journey to the bridegroom’s house. 

Satisfied with having thus figured as a true in- 
habitant of Cairo, and being not a little proud 
of my admirable behaviour at the ceremony, I 
signed to my guide to return home. But he had 
been partaking of the liquor in the little cups, and 
‘was in no hurry to do so. 

“ Let us follow them into the honse,” said he. 

“ What shall I say if any one addresses me?” 

“You have only tosay the word ‘tayeb.’ This 
is an answer to every question ; besides, I shall 
be there to talk for you.” 

I'was aware that in Egypt “ tayeb ” is the very 
basis of the language, and signifies all manner of 
things, according to the tone in which it is pro- 
nounced. The expedient appeared to mea safe 
one, and we entered through a gate, ornamented 
with flowers and foliage, into a magnificent court, 
illuminated with colored lanterns. The inner 
apartments were filled with people, and the lights 
gleamed through the carved work of the latticed 
windows. While the women were received and 
feasted by the bride and the female branches of 
the two families, the bridegroom, dressed in a 
habit of red and gold, received the compliments 
of his friends, and invited them to take their 
seats at the tables, which were set out on the 
ground floor, and covered with dishes, arranged 
in a pyramidal form. In order to participate in 
the feast, all that was required was to squat 
cross-legged on the ground, take possession of a 
cup or plate, and eat with one’s fingers. Every 
one was welcome; but I drew back, afraid to 
run o greatarisk. Besides, the most brilliant 
part of the fete was going on outside, where the 
singers are making an extraordinary noise. 

A troupe of Nubians danced in the midst of a 
circle, composed of bystanders, and kept ad- 
vancing and retiring, guided by a veiled female, 
dressed in a striped muslin, and with a crooked 
sabre in her hand, who appeared to menace the 
dancers, and then fly before them. The orches- 
tra, which was composed of a variety of whim- 
sical instruments, performed its part in this amal- 
gamation of sound, and the lookers-on beat time 
with their hands. In the intervals of the dance, 
refreshments were handed about, and black 
slaves sprinkled the contents of small silver flag- 
ons upon the crowd. It was rose-water, as I per- 
ceived from the delicious fragrance of a few drops 
that were flang upon my cheeks and beard. At 
this moment, one of the most conspicuous per 
sonages of the wedding came up and addressed 
my guide; after which, he turned and spoke to 
our neighbors. I inquired of my guide what he 
was saying. 

“ He invited us into the house to see his bride.” 

After this escape from discovery, I thought it 
searcely worth while to carry the adventure any 
farther; for I was not sufficiently familiar with 
the pronunciation of the word “tayeb” to hazard 
myself in the bosom of a Turkish family. So we 
took our departure, and speedily gained the out- 
er gate, and returned in safety to our apartments. 

This marriage by torchlight was to me a most 
interesting spectacie. With these people a wed- 
ding is indeed a gorgeous ceremony; and though 
the one I had just witnessed was evidently among 
the higher classes, yet the very poorest contnve 
on these occasions to make a greatshow. The 
singers and dancers are either their friends or 
are paid by the crowd, and the co<tuwrs are 
borrowed. Hach bystander carries Lic owu wax 
light or flambean ; and the diadem of the bride 
is often as replete with diamonds and rubies as 
that of the pasha’s danghter.—/ rom the French. 
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To make Coffee. 

Coffee-drinkers should on no account pu 
| ticle ready ground, for in that state its aro 
| a few hours; and the infusion is tusipid an 
| A small coffee-mill is a kitchen necessity, and 
chased for a smail sum. Purchase the coffee in , 
grind it only just before it is to be used; thr 
the pot with one-fourth of its weight of chicor, 
place the pot beside the fire, and let the dry coth 
well warmed, stirring it round two or three times to) 
vent burning; then pour on it sufficient boiling water 
fine it by pouring out a cupful, and putting it back 
again; and in five minutes you will have a bright infu- 
sion, of far superior strength and flavor to any you can 
make by boiling it, or by the use of the ready-ground 
coffee sold by grocers. 





The Best. 

You will often hear a housekeeper who does the mar- 
keting, say,‘ L always buy the best of everything, and 
get the choicest cuts.” But the best of everything, and 
the choicest cuts often make very poor eating. for the 
amount of good food spoiled in cooking is enormous. 
Give more to the preparation of food. before it cames to 
the table, and you may save ten or twenty per cent. by 
taking ‘‘cuts of a poorer quality, and imparting to 
them delicacy and flavor. Here is a way to economize. 


Minced Pickles. 

One large white cabbage, beans, green tomatoes, gher- 
kins, and green peppers (the veins to be cut out) without 
regard to quantity; chop them up finely, and place in 
separate vessels; salt them, and let them stand twenty- 
four hours; squeeze them through a sieve; mix all to- 
gether, and flavor with mustard-seed, spice, cloves, black 
pepper, and horseradish ; pour on scalding vinegar; cut 
up two large onions, and throw In, and let them stand 
twenty-four hours; then pour off the vinegar, and fill up 
with cold. 

A simple Remedy. 

A writer in the Baltimore Sun. who has been afflicted 
severely in his family by that appalling disease, bron- 
chitis, has found relief from the following remedy: take 
honey in the comb, squeeze it out, and dilute with a lit- 
tle water, and wet the lips and month oceasionally with 
it. It has never been known to fail, in cases where chil- 
dren had throats so swollen as to be unable to swallow. 
It is certainly a simple remedy, and may be a very effi- 
cacious one. B 
Sheep or Lambs’ Trotters. 

Get a dozen or two of trotters; stew them for several 
hours, until all the bones will come from them ; eave this 
liquor; do not break the skin; stuff them with good 
quenelles or forcemeat ; return them again into the same 
stock; boil them again about fifteen minutes; glaze 
them; sobeise-eauce or tomato-sauce is good with them, 
or you may fry them with butter. 





Eggs for Burns. 

The white of an egg has proved of late the most effica- 
cious remedy for buros. Seven or eight successive appli- 
cations of this substance soothes the pain and effectually 
excludes the burned parts from the air. This simple 
remedy seems to us far preferable to collodion or cotton. 


Fruit Puddings. 

Make a crust same as for biscuit and roll i¢ out, and 
spread it thick on the upper side with any kind of fruit 
you like—cherries, plums, or any dried fruit. Roll it up 
tight, putit ina cloth and boil it an hour ende half, 
and you will have a delicious pudding. 

Foam Bauce. 

One teacup of sugar, two-thirds of = cup of butter, 
and one tablespoonful of flour, beaten together till 
smooth ; then place over the fire, and stir in rapidly three 
gills of boiling water; season with nutmeg. A very rich 
and delicious eauce for puddings. 





salt, and let it rest twenty-four hours to draing add 
sliced onions if you like them. Boil four spoonsful of 
pepper and four of allepice in a quart of vinegar, and 
pour it over. 





To purify Water. 

As much pulverized alum as will lie on the point of a 
small case knife mixed thoroughly with a bucket of wa- 
ter, in an hour will settle all impurities at the bottom, 
making it clear and pure. 





Kalydor for the Complexion. 

Take blanched bitter almonds, 1 part; rose-water, 16 
parts. Mix and strain. then add five grains of bichloride 
of mercury to every eight-ounce bottle of the mixtare, 
and scent with rose or violet. 


Force Meat Balls. 

Mix. with a pound of fine chopped veal, one egg, « lit- 
tle butter, or raw pork chopped fine, and season with salt 
and pepper, orcurry powder. Fry them brown,doue up 
fo small balls. 


Delicate Oake. 

Add to the whites of sixteen eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth, three-fourths of a pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, ten ounces of butter. Flavor with lemon or rose 

| water. 


| 
Pickled Cabbage. \ 
Slice red cabbage very thin; put on it a little coarse 
| 
| ee, 
| Wholesome Food. 

Apples and pears, cut into quarters and stripped of the 
| rind, baked with little water and sugar, and eaten with 


boiled rice, are capital food for children. 


To Clean the Teeth. 
Rub them with the ashes of burnt bread. 


| BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
| A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 
| 


This illumined record of the times is now in its Pou- 
TEENTS volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
pal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
aud unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of iiiua- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 

| serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
io which Batrou's Picrosiat is a weekly visitor, caunet 
fail to realise and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 

| than those who do not bave access to this sdunirable me- 

| dium for improvement and instruction. 

| (> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twonty 

| fine engravings each week 

| [7 It contains portraits of al} noted lvdividuals, male 

| or female. who may appear among us. 

{7 1t gives original views of tbe varios cliles of the 
Union. and pablic building». oerth aod south 

U7 It presets many large sod elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

(7 it contains sixteen super royal ortavo pages of 
tales, powms, sketches and varied misorilany. 

(7™ it cannot ail to delight and justruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

Gy The best writers im the country are engaged as 

| regular contributors to Laliow’s Pictors! 

U7” It is admitted on ell hands to be the chenpest 

| weekly paper in the world! 

C7 Iteengravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familar with all noted localities 

| gym It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages cach, 
with about one txousand «pleodid engravings 

cy” Tues forming « paper original in design, ond 6 
favorite in every part of our Velen 


TERMS ---INVARJABLY IN ADVANCE 





j Any person sending of tieeice enbacribers at the inst 
rate. shall receive the Larrisemth copy gratis. 
Any portinarter can receive s copy of the paper to his 
| oun en he eee EO 
fam pie copies sent when 
' <A each HaTonpar, by Mw BALLOU 
| No. 22 Winter 86. Boston, Mans. 
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tten for The Fiag of our Union. } 
TO SISTER KATE. 





8¥ COROLLA 4H. CRISWRLL. 
204 art not here—but yet I feei 
Thy presence every where : 
When into solitude I steal, 
Thou seemest by my side— 
And when at eventide 
The forest shades my path conceal, 
* Sister, I see thee there, 
Th fancy’s dream, in fancy’s dream, 
Nor dearer, Katie, dost thou seem, 
Than when I gazed on thee 
In life's reality. 


Imagination paints thee now— 
A gentle, friendly smile 
Rests on thy lips—thy placid brow 
A shade of thought doth wear— 
And o'er thy dark brown hair 
Streams soft moonlight. 0, pure art thou— 
True-hearted—without guile. 
©, love me yet! 0, love me yet! 
Though far from thee, I'll ne’er forget 
The hours I passed with thee 
In sweet reality. 


LOVE. 
Yes, love indeed is light from heaven, 
wa of that age fire 
angels shared Allah given, 
To lift from earth our low dais 


























































































A feeling from the Godhead caught," 

To wean from self each sordid thought ; 
A ray ef Him who formed the whole; 
A glory circling round the soul!—Brrow. 


— 


LOVERS MERTING. 
When lovers meet in adverse hour, 
“Tis like a sun glimpse through a shower; 
A watery ray an instant seen, 
Then darkly closing clouds between.—Soorr. 








Domestic Story Department. 
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[Written for The Fiag of our Union.} 


GERTRUDE WILLIS’S BETROTHAL. 


RY MARGARET VERNE. 

“O, Gertrude, pity me!” 

Marion Willis leaned her head upon her sister’s 
shoulder and wept. The sunset stained with 
red the narrow panes of the window, by the open 
casement of which they were sitting, and’ envel- 
oped in a crimson glory the drooped figure and 
bowed head of Marion, and the sweet, pitying 
face of Gertrude which bent above her. 


LE ALT ARS SET ALTE AIT CPE See 
ES ATTA 


ee a ee! 


pointed to a robe of snowy satin, and a long, del- 


peted floor. A box of jewels stood beside them, 
looking strangely out of place in that poor 


& queen, and I—I shall hate him. Satin and 
lace were better sackcloth and ashes, and those 
pearls will burn upon my neck and arms like 
livigg coals. God grant that I may die ere the 
time Gomes for me to wear them !’” 

“Hush, hush, Marion! 
me (hat Lynn Durant was nobl¢ ‘ 
mot-rich, and proud, and handsome ‘ 
more do you desire ?” 

*“Simpleton !”” was the bitter answer, “ will 
my chains gall less because a royal master holds 
thekey? He might be holy as heaven, and I 
should loathe him—count his gold by millions 
and my heart would break in his keeping ; be 
beautiful as an angel, and my eyes make him 
deformed !” 

“TI cannot see it so. It is not possible that a 
Woman can be utterly wretched in the love of any 


What 


man who is strong, and true, and tender. You 
will forget this by-and-by, dear Marion.” 
“Lynn Durant does not love me. He fan- 


cied me, because I looked like some one he once 
loved ; and with the ashes of that other affection 
still warm in his fickle heart, he bought me, bought 
me, Gertrude. Forget,doyousay? Shall I ever 
forget, think you, that I have wronged the 
noblest man God ever made—forget that Edgar 
Hammond cursed me?” 

“ And yet you voluntarily gave him up.” 

“No no! do not wrong meso. I was asimple 
child, not knowing my own heart. You, Gerty, 
who have seen more of the world, might have 
been wiser. But I, born and living always in 


the birds, and flowers, and sunshine about me; 
seeing nothing grander than these rough walls; 
painting no pictures for the future that did not 
have in them KEdgar’s brown farm-house and 
speckled clover-fields; what wonder that I was 
flattered, dazzled, cheated, when Lynn Durant 


splendid furniture, his orderly servants. He 
was eloquent, very eloquent, and hearing him 
talk of my beauty, and my fitness for the station 
which he offered me, I grew to look with a feel- 
ing little short of contempt, upon my humble 
life. Father and mother, proud of the offer which 


seeing opuleace and ease waiting to gild their 


You were not here, Gerty, to advise me with 
your clear, straight-forward views of things ; in- 
toxicated, flattered, importuned on all sides, [ 
Fielded at last, and put away the pure, sweet 
dream that had lain close to my heart so many 


” 


these feelings! It is not yet too late. Go to 
Lynn when he comes, tell him what you have 
told me, and rely upon his manliness to release 
you. It were better to deny him at the very 
altar, in the sight of God and his witnesses, than 
to carry @ perjured heart into his home; better 
than to act out a wearisome falsehood in his 
presence all your life; to return his caresses 
with feigned delight, kiss him with lips that have 
spoken, lyingly, the holiest of vows ; live upon 
his bounty, and lie in his bosom, while, all the 
time, your traitorous heart was aching to bless 
another with ts love. ©, Marion, beware!” 


“Look there!” and Marion’s white tinger | 


icate veil that were thrown carelessly over the | 
back of a plain chair, and trailed on the uncar- | 


glittering in the pink glow of the sunset, and | 


though neat apartment. “ He will dress me like | 


Have you not told | 
And is he | 


this quiet, country home, as ignorant of life as | 


eame, with his polished words and fascinating | 
promises? He told me of his clegant home, his | 


was so far beyond their simple hopes for me, | 


declining years, beset me with their entreaties. | 


“ But surely, Marion, you will not marry with | 


“You know not what you say,” answered 
| Marion, with a dreary sigh. “You would but 
| wound another heart, instead of healing the one 
| you had already broken. If I could so fur forego 

my pride as to seek Edgar Hammond now, and | 

sue for the affection which only a week ago I 
| trampled under my feet so pitilessly, he would 

spurn me for the guilty, faithless creature that I 

am. No, no! it is too late, I would die a thou- | 

sand deaths, rather than show him how the blow 
that smote him so cruelly has crushed me with 
its rebounding. Generous as he is, he could but 
triumph over and mock me in my desolation. 

Lynn Durant thinks I love him ; let him think 

so still, if words and deeds of mine can keep up 
| the pitiable deception. I will atone for my sin by 
: making him happy at least.” 

There were tears in Gertrude’s eyes as she 
stroked tenderly the shining head that lay upon 
her shoulder, and wound her arms closer about 
the slight form of her sister. 

“I do not know,” she said at length, “ but 
perhaps you will not be very wretched after all. 
I have never seen this Lynn Durant of yours, 
but if he is all you have pictured him to me, I 
' think J could love him.” 
| “You, Gerty, you! Stramge that I never 
thought of it before. You are handsomer, better, 
more accomplished than I. If you might only 
exchange places with me! -And why can you 
not? He cannot help loving you infinitely better 
| than he does me. I should be only a shadow in 
_ his grand house, where you would be a sunbeam. 
| Say, Gerty, is it not possible? I will break the 
| matter to him, tell him how kind, and good, and 

pure you are, and Iam sure he will not deny 

me. Tell me, Gertrude, will you save me if you 
| ean?” And the poor suppliant lifted her head, 
and regarded her sister with an expression of 
earnest, agonized, hopeful entreaty. 
\ Gertrude returned her gaze with one of com- 
| passionate wonder, as though she thought she 
| had gone mad, but shook her head with a ‘sad, 
| 


pitying smile. 
“You do not realize what you are asking, 

| dearest. You do not realize how almost im- 
| possible it would be for me to do so, without a 
| complete sacrifice of maidenly delicacy,—how 
| hardly a sensitive woman could, as you propose, 

be pushed, unloved, unappreciated, and unasked 
for, into the place which another was only too 
glad to relinquish. Think in what a ridiculous 
light I should stand before your betrothed hus- 
band, did I offer myself in your stead, when I 
have never seen him, or heard of him save by 
report. I would do anything this side of womanly 
modesty and truth to serve you; but your plan 
is too wild. Besides—” 

Gertrude faltered and blushed. 
| “You already love,” suggested Marion, whose 
| quick eyes were not tardy to notice her agi- 
| tation. 
| “Yes, and still more hopelessly than you,” 
was Gerty’s low answer. “ Listen, andI will 
tell you about it. Four years ago, whenI went 
from here to B——, I was obliged, as perhaps 
you will remember of my writing to you, to travel 
in the cars the whole of one night. It was a 
| lonely road, and I was not surprised to find that 
| only a single passenger occupied the cars with 
| me. This was a man, young and well-dressed, 
and as I scrutinized. him by the dim light of the 
car lamps, I thought I had never sean one ho 
| came so near my ideal of manly beauty. A fine, 
clearly-cut profile ; hair not curly enough to look 
| feminine, but sufficiently so to fall in black, lux- 





uriant waves ; a handsome, well-kept beard, and 
strong, muscular, but perfectly symmetrical 
figure, composed his list of personal attractions. 
To beguile the tediousness of the journey, I had 
been reading ‘Jane Eyre,’ until my mind was 
tinged with that romantic imaginativeness, which 
invests every person it meets with the character. 
istics of a hero ora heroine. By one of those 
sudden impulses of feeling, which can hardly be 
called intuitions, and are yet more than presenti- 
ments, I looked on the stranger as one who 
would sometime be dear to me—dearer than a 
friend. Icould not help it, although I tried at 
first ; and finally, thinking it was a sentimen- 
talism which the next day’s realities would dis- 
sipate forever, I gave myself up to the indul- 
gence of my curious fancy. 

“Long I sat there, watching the quiet, dark, 
dignified face turned partially away from me, 
and summing up the probable virtues and vices 
of its owner. I read there of determination and 
strength of will, of passions kept under resolute 
control ; of tenderness that would stoop to fon- 
dle a dove, and fierceness, that if once aroused, 
would find no restraint, save in the promptings 
of a clean heart and an unstained conscience ; 
I read of temptations conquered, trials borne with, 
and wrong forgiven. And then I followed out 
an imaginary future, with such a man for my 
companion. I saw how we went along, hand in 
hand, over the rough paths and the smooth, 
never faltering, never stumbling, never failing in 
, kindness to each other, his strength the guide of 
my weakness, my weakness the channel for his 
strength ; each a utual reproof and comfort, 
| hope and ambition to the other.” | 





« “As Edgar and I might have been,” interrupt- 
ed Marion, with a sigh that was half a sob. 
‘My reverie was broken in upon by a few 
words from the stranger himself, who had taken 
a seat near me, and was commenting on the 
beauties of the moonlit landscape, that swept 
past us like a fairy dream. We soon became | 
| quite sociable, and if I had been interested 
before, I was completely enthralled then. He ! 
spoke with graceful ease and naturalness, and 
his musical voice was toned to perfect harmony 
with the time and place. I had thrown down 
my book, and sat with my head partially bent 
forward to listen, my cheeks burning, and my 
| lips half-parted, as with the indistinct praise they | 
would have spoken. 
j “« All at once I became aware that my unusual 
| interest was making itself noticeable even to him, 
| and with a blush of unutterable shame and con- 
: fusion, I drew back, stammering a few incohe- | 





rent words that only added to my painful em- 
barrassment. A gratified smile lingered a | 
moment about his mouth, and then with a | 
respectful considerateness for which I thanked | 
| him, remarked pleasantly that perhaps I was | 


I would lend him the book I had laid aside. 

“T did not stop to see him open it, but drew 
my veil over my eyes, and tried to profit by his 
suggestion. But I could not sleep. That smile 
haunted me. I could see his clear, dark eyes 
dancing around under my veil, and mocking me 
with a steady, magnetic, triumphant gaze. A 
thousand intangible visions floated before me, in 
which he was an actor, always with that calm, 
fascinating, immovable smile upon his features. 
I grew sick of my own silly fancies, and threw up 
my veil with a gesture of impatience; but I 
started with an indefinable thrill of pleasure and 
surprise, as I found the eyes of the unknown 
haunter of my thoughts fastened intently upon 
me. I thought he appeared momentarily em- 
barrassed, #8 I drew myself up with an air which 
I would have gladly had him interpret into one 
of displeasure, though it was far from being so. 
He returned my book with a pleasant ‘thank 
you,’ and a laughing remark about its extrava- 
gance. That my hero should speak sarcastically 
of the novel for which of all others I felt the 
most enthusiastic admiration, wounded my van- 
ity, for I had not thought of him as a stern, 


practical man, and I did not like to find myself 


mistaken. I defended it warmly. 

“© Perhaps,’ he said, smiling at my earnest- 
ness, ‘I am too skep#iral in regard to the re- 
markable adventures which are said to befall 
people in love ; but it has always seemed to me, 
that a woman who became my wife in a rational, 


common-place sort of manner, would just as com-- 


pletely fill my heart and bless my home, as though 
I had waded through fire and water after her.’ 
“«That may be,’ I replied, ‘but if fire and 
water should happen to sweep between you and 
the woman you loved, just as yen had stretched 
out your arms to make her # shelter, I cannot 
believe you would think any hardship a sacrifice, 
any affliction or endeavor extravagant, that 
helped to bring her near to you again. Blessings 
hardest won are longest prized, anid for my part, 
Thad rather be gained with difficulty than ease, 


though my heart was wrung till I shed tears of 


blood, and my way blinded till E knew not 
where to step for féar of going wrong, T should 
have faith to believe that for every perplexity an 
extra harvest of blessing awaited me in the 
future.’ 

“« But were you placed in the situation where 
the heroine of Jane Eyre was, do you think your 
faith would be strong enough to uphold you in 
the long, dreary separation from one in whom 
every joy in life was bound up, to hope against 
hope, by tracing out even indistinctly, the coming 
re-union ?” 

“*Tdo not know as I quite understand you, 
sir.’ a” 

“Let me suppose a casethen. If you and I 
—pardon my boldness—should form one of those 
sudden attachments which it seems to be the es- 
pecial delight of novel-writers to portray, and 
some unavoidable circumstance should hinder 
us from becoming better acquainted with each 
other’s names, per ie i than 
we now are; though lowda ‘ght be pnre as 
heaven, and lasting as eternity, would you have 
faith enough in an overruling Providence, to 
make you courageous and contented through 


years of parting, keep your h and whole 
for.my claiming ? that time 
and chance would ever strangers, to- 
gether under circumstarives ble to the 


crowning of our love with dhe happiness it 
deserved ?” 

“T trembled while he was speaking. His 
eyes were fixed upon mine with a questioning, 
eager, almost passionate glance. Had he read 
my thoughts, and taken advantage of them, to 
enjoy a momentary triumph over my womanly 
weakness? . E could not belie¢e it, and so I an- 
swered firmly, yet half involuntarily, ‘ Yes.’ 

“He bent towards me, and -etill those eager, 
bewildering, tender eyes searched my face. Then 
he reached out his hand, and while my heart 
leaped with an instinctive foreboding of what 
was coming, he said, ‘I dare you to the trial !’ 

“Thave wondered since at my imprudence. 
Iknow not whether my good angel or my bad 
one prompted me, but an irresistible spell was 
upon me, and had my salvation been staked on 
the action, I could not have helped putting my 
hand in his, and answering back, ‘I accept your 
challenge !’ 

“ «Henceforth, then, you are my Jane!’ 

“* And you my Mr. Ri a 

“T have never seen him” , dear Marion, 
and yet every day has’ ened that singular 
fascination. I believe that be is true, and good, 
and pure, and that he has loved me all this while. 
It may be a foolish hope, a vagary too wild ever 
to meet fulfilment. He may be dead, or stand- 
ing, even now, at the altar With another, for all 
the outward evidenee I have to the contrary ; 
yet my heart tells ms persistently, ‘ Nay, he is 
coming—he is very near; your love has been 
strange and brave beyond common loves, but its 
reward is.certain.’”’ 

It was late in the evening before Gertrude 
finished her narration ; and when, in their humble 
bed that night, the siet€ts-scapped their arms 
about each other, and breathed together their 
nightly prayer for pardon and protection, one 
could hardly tell which to pity most, she who 
would wake to meet on the morrow an unwel- 


| come bridegroom, or she whose heart yearned so 


confidently and with snech a delasive trust, for 
the arrival of one who might sever come. 


Early on the afternoon of the next day, the | 


village stage-coach came rattlmg down the road 
that led to the cottage, and stopped before the 
door. A tall, dark, singulerly handsome man 
leaped from it to the ground, and with a few 
pleasant directions to the driver about his bag- 
gage, walked rapidly up the path to the house. 
Marion’s cheek’ blanched whiter than the mus- 


lin dress she wore, and her hand which sought | 
Gerty’s in a convulsive grasp, was cold and | 


clammy. Mrs. Willis smoothed down the plaite 
of her gingham apron complacently, and looked 


' with a sort of motherly satisfaction on the ap- 


proaching stranger. The feasares of good farmer 
Willis relaxed with a broad, honest smile ; while 
Gerty, the least interested of them all, stood with 
one white arm thrown ever her sister's neck, and 











































trembling from head to foot with an unaccount- | 


able emotion. 


little group that had gathered at the door to wel- 
come him. But what! It was not Marion’s 
hand he snatched so eagerly in both his own ; 
not Marion’s dewy eyes he looked into so rever- 


| smile that brought such an expression of glad, 
quick, wondering surprise into his proud, almost 

face. With a rapid bound he stood at 
Gerty’s side, and drawing her towards him with 
an impulsive, caressing motion, he whispered, 
in a voice hoarse with tender emotion, “ Found at 
last, my Jane {”’ 

“My Mr. Richardt” 

It was ali. they said, but Marion read the whole 
story at a glance, and going up to them, with 
the vague hope shining in her eyes, and deepen- 
ing and broadening over her whole face, till it 
was fairly illuminated with the radiance of an 
unexpected and unspeakable gladness, she said, 
softly, “God be praised for this undeserved 
mercy! I haye never loved you, Lynn, as she 
will, and though I would have wronged you 
by giving you my hand while my heart’s best al- 
legiance was anothers, you can afford to forgive 
me now, my brother.” 

And then, after she had left the room, to shed 
tears of quiet happiness in the solitude of her 
own chamber, and the lovers had partially satis- 
fied the wonder of the bewildered parents, Lynn 
Durant, holding Gerty in a close embrace, as 
though he feared she might vanish from kim into 
nothingness, told her of the past four years. 
How the memory of her and their matual and sin- 
gular promise had haunted him, until every fibre 
of life and hope seemed bound up in the desire 
of seeing her once more ; how he had worshipped 
the pure ideal of womanhood, of which she was, 
to him at least, the impersonation ; and how for 
three long years, he had wandered around from 
village to village and city to city, searching, wait- 
ing and praying, with no aim save the faint pos- 
sibility of finding her, his unknown betrothed ; 
how, at last, when the utter hopelessness of his 
weary search first dawned upon him, when the 
strong infatuation that had inspired him so long, 
gave way to feelings of despondency, and he had 
begun to tire of the lonely, restless, wasteful life 
he led, he had met Marion Willis, Her resem- 
blance to Gerty, the one he had worshipped so 
blindly and hopelessly, first attracted him, and af- 
terwards, although he loved her but indifferently, 
he had asked her to become his wife, hoping that 
by having some one dependent on him for care 
and protection, he might be weaned from the 
mad dream that tormented him. 

“And now, dear Gerty,” he said, in conclu- 
sion, “I can read in your sweet eyes my fute ; 
and I am sure that the same kind hand which 
had ordered our destinies thus mysteriously, will 
keep us forever in its shelter.” 

There were two weddings instead of one, at 
Farmer Willis’s cottage; and among Gerty’s 
bridal gifts, was a handsomely bound edition of 
“ Jane Eyre,” on the fly leaf of which was written, 
in the delicate chirography of her sister, now 
Marion Hammond: “Blessings hardest won 
are longest prized, and for my part, I had rather 
be won with difficalty than ease, though my heart 
was ‘wrung till | shed tears of Wloods and my 
way blinded till © not where to step for fear 
of going wrong, ‘I’ should have faith to believe 
that for every perplexity an extra harvest of 
blessing awaited me in the future.” 

And underneath, in Lynn Durant’s bold hand- 
writing, ‘“‘ God bless and spare her to me till I die 
—my Jane—my Gerty—my wirr!” 








Floral Department. : 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The greenspread earth, the wavy air, 
The ever-bending sea, 

Are filled with spirits, who pour forth 
Their untaught minstrelsy : 

They sweep their harps at break of day, 
And at the sunset hour. 











By the side of every running rill 
"and every breathing flower.—R. C. W. 
Pomegranate. 


The pomegranate is a very handsome deciduous shrub 
or low tree, which, in this climate needs considerable 
care. The fruit, which is of globular shape and retains 
the calyx, has been much admired for its form from ear- 
liest ages, and is one of the most conspicuous ornaments 
directed to be used in the decoration of Solomon’s temple. 
There is a double-flowered variety, very elegant, of dwarf 
habit, and when kept in a green-house, producing its 
beautiful vermilion blossoms from Augest till November. 
The plant requires a dry loamy soil, south wall, and an 
airy situation. Much care should be exercised in prun- 
ing, not to cut out the small lateral twigs or spurs, as 
upon them only are produced the blossom. 
Saracha—Solanacem. 

These plants are both aunual and pereunial. and na- 
tives of Mexico and Peru. S. viscosa, which is the hand- 
somest species, has large cream-colored flowers beauti- 
fully marked in the centre with olive dots, and which are 
succeeded by large red berries. When the plants are 
treated like annuals, the seeds should be sown in a slight 
hot-bed in February and the young planta placed in the 
Lorler in May. 


Lophospermum. 

A besutiful climbing plant, with pink, bell-shaped 
blossoms, which grow luxuriantly in the open berder, 
covering « trellis work or wall in an incredibly short 
| space of time. As the plants are killed down to the 
ground in winter, cuttings should be taken off inautumn, 
and kept in a green-honse or frame during the winter to 
plant outin the spring. The plant will growinany light 
garden soil. 


Illicium— Winteracem. 

| Half-hardy shrubs, with very dark, strongly-scented 
flowers, which smell like aniseed; hence the popular 

name of Aniseed Tree They are very nearly hardy, re- 

quiring only to be sheltered during a very severe winter. 


Bhodiola. 
Rose-root this plant is commonly called. beeause of the 
thick, fleshy root smelling very much like rose. The 











A moment later Lynn Durant was among the 


ently, and yet so passionately; not Marion’s | 


| limbie to that kind of vice." 


Sester’s Pirnic. 
Prats 


whose 
and for whom a dinner was immediately SS 
tiog & 


time, no baron appearing, the dinner was 
served; but daring the second course, a note was brought 
to the of the house with excuses from the baron, 
who was w tedly preveuted from coming Ang 
sudden death of his aunt, the duchess Von Epzom Salts, 
which she read out to the company without any suspl- 
cion of the joke, and to the entertainment of her guests, 
amons whom was the facetious author. 





8. was standing in the doorway of his store the 
other day, when he was accosted by « Tr, whose stag- 
gering gait and thickness of utterance gave unmistakabie 
evidence of the strength and frequency of his recent im- 
bibitions. The following colloquy ensued : 

, mister; give a feller & penny, wont 
” 


8.—What do you want it for? 
Loafer—To buy 8 glass of rum with 


8.—I cannot give you even one cent for such » pur- 
P loates (aenwing forth a couple of 


rs from his 
pocket)—Well, then, look a-here; just them two 
cents: they aint no use to me, anyhow! 
A picture of coolness and eompassion oo- 
cure in Hoods ‘aterioo ballad : 
“0. thee, tell good sentinel, 
\Fiteuthone the iar : 
I want a corpse with reddish hair, 
And very sweet biue eyes." 
Her sorrow on the sentinel 
A to deeply strike : 
** Walk in,” he said, * the dead, 
‘And piek out which you like.” 
A stout Hollander at the Probate Clerk's office 


in Cincinnati, lately, fora *‘ check to get married with.” 
A person who pened to be present, asked his reason 
for wishing to awifein such hard times, when he 
re 


lied : 
MT blenty time now—nothing to do. Soon T have 
work, work—can’t tend to miue wife. Blenty time—sol 


gets married. 

And paying his dollar, drawn from a well-tied shot 
bag, he departed with his liceuse to occupy his leisure 
hours in getting married and attending to his wife. 


eee eee 


It has often been remarked that incorrect speakers 
emit the A, when it comes after a vowel or consovant. 
An actor in ‘Deeamp's company had this unfortunate 
pensity, and was cast Schampt iu the Woodman’s Hut. 
A_remark in the last act runs thus: ** I see a house yon- 
der—"‘ to which the others assent. This geutieman de- 
livered it thus: ** I see a nowse,” and his brother come- 
dian, relishing the joke, exclaimed, -* No, it aiat, it'sonly 
anut.” Which De Camp, who doted on a frolic, clinched 
with, ‘* Yes, yes, it’s a tation.” 


A young gentleman named Hall went out shooting at 
Hitehcockviille, Ct.. a few days since, sod was bothered 
by a gray squirrel that dodged around ,a limb whenever 
he aimed at it. Getting out of patience, he let fy into 
the tree top at random, and hit—not the squirrel, but a 
boy named Demivg, who was iu the tree gettiug chest- 
nuts. The Winsted Herald says: ** You'd better believe 
that patch of woods was a howling wilderness for the 
next fifteen minutes.” 


NAA ee 


Au Irishman hearing of the ran on the bank in which 
he kept his money, mouated his horse aud rode twenty 
miles full speed up to the door of tue bank, scattering 
the excited crowd with his foam covered steed; rushing 
up to the cashier, he vociferously demanded his money. 

** Notes or gold?”’ sayy the cusnier. 

** Your own notes,” says Paddy. 

His demand was complied witn, and triumphantly he 
mounted his steed, exciaiming: 

~ You may break pow and go to——" 


The Dundee (Scotland) Courier says that « clergyman 
in a country parish pot many miles from Dundee, had 
occasion the other Sabbath to iliustrate a point in his 
sermon by an allusion to the poet Cowper, which he did 
after this fushion : 


** Iu iljustration of what I have been saying, my breth- 
ren, 1 may mention the amiable aud Christiau poet Cow- 
per, with whose beautiful poews of - Paradise Lost’ aad 
* Paradise Regained’ you must all be tanuilur.”’ 


Nee we ewes 


At the time when the blacksmith of Gretna Green was 
in the full exercise of his vocation, a couple presented 
themselves before him. 

* 1t is five guineas in advance,” said he. 

* What!” said the would-be husband, “my friend 
Smuggins only paid you fifteen shilioge." 

“True, but as I had already married Smuggins tive 
times, t made him a discount. 


ee re een eens 


Rees, the mimic, once appeared in the Court of King's 
Bench as bail tur a friend; Garrow examined him, and 
emid: 


** You are, I believe, an imitator, are you not?” 

* So they tell me.” 

** Toll you, sir! you know it; are you not in the habit 
of taking people of?” 

*O, yeu,” was the reply, “and I shall take myself otf 
the momeut you Lave douse with me.” 





A lecturer, expatiating upon the varied beauties of the 
seasons, was the vietim of a queer /apsus lingua. 

* Yes, my friends,” quoth ne, spenkiug ot spring, and 
an eloquent smile mantied his dilating twatures, ** whoa 
the froticsome little birds are sleeping in the grass, and 


the pretty lambs are skipping among the brancnes of the 
trees,” ete. 


We saw lately in a weekly newspaper an article about 
RSs So , headed ** A Sledge Drive to Chureh.” it 
struck us, at the time, without giving ourselves the ad- 
vantage of reading the story, that peuple who have to be 
driven to church with a * siedge,’’ must be a very irreli- 
gious community. 

The apparent simplicity and naivete with which Bart- 
ley announced the littie piece of *-1 Will Have « Wife,” 
for repetition, deserves notice. Stepping forward as the 
curtain dropped, he said : 

‘+ Ladies and gentlemen, with your permission, ] Wil 
Have a Wife to-morrow.” 


oN ee news 


A gentleman being pressed very hard in company to 
cing, even after his sojewin assurance that he could not 
sing @ note, observed tartly that they wanted to mike « 
batt of him. 

«No, my good sir,” said George Coleman, the younger, 
“we @nly want to get a stave out of you.” 


~* My brethren,” said Swift, in a sermon, ‘ there are 
three sorts of pride; of birth, of riches, and of talents. 
1 suall not now speak of the jatter, uone of you being 


~ lo Mr. Browns man of means?" asked « gentleman 
of oid Mrs. Fizsleton, referring to one of her neighbors. 

~~ Weill, L reckoo he ought to be,’ drawled out the old 
be!dsmme, * for he’s the meanest man in town " 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED POR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after tu-xce years of Gnequalied prosperity and popuiarity, 
has become » ** househoif word” from Maine to Ualifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town aud 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
It should be & weekly visitor to erery American home, 
because 


OF It is just euch a paper as aoy father, brother of 
friend would introduce to the family circie 


C7 It is printed on the finest satin ¢urfaced paper, with 


{ new type, sudins peat and besutifal style. 


| flowers are yellow and terminal Plants requires moist, | 


| rocky situation. 


Gelsemium. 
A very pretty climbing evergreen shrub. generally kept 
in @ green-house or conservatory. It is grown in a mix- 
} tare of sand and pest, and is readily propagated by cut- 
| (nes struck enter glam. 





| Hamamelis—Hamamclacee. 

| This is the betenical name for the Witch Hazel. It 
has the peculiarity of blooming during the winter, drop- 
ping ite flowers only when its branches begin to be 

| clothed in leaves. 





—---- 


it ip By og erpeeen ov site. yet contains no adver 

taseasen te ht super-reyai pages. 

O7~ It le devoted to ews, tales, poems, sturies of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and autor 

CF” It is carefully edited by M. M. aliou, who has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston 

i> It contains In its large, well Giled and deeply in- 
teresting pages avt one vulgar word or line 

«> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

i 7 Its tales, while they absorl the reader, cultivate a 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

C7 It te acknowledged that the ¢v04 influence of such 
& paper io the home circle is almost incaiculabie 

i7~ Its waggestive pages provoke in the young an ia- 
quiring spirit, and add to their sore of Knowledge 

a it columns are free from polities and al) jarring 
u , ite object being to make home happy 

<7” It is for these reasons that it has tor years been so 
pepalar a favorite throughout the evuntry 


TRKMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 








Bntered according to Act of 


int - 
by M. M. Baitov, in the ¢ : 


* OM 


THE 


SCARLET PL: 


—OR,— 
THE CARIBBEAN R. . 


A STORY OF THE KARLY BUCCAN 


* 


BY LIBUTENANT MURRAY 


[continurp.| 


DANGERS OF THE DEEr! 


Ler us look in upon the governor | 
and the inmates of the fort for a sing’ 
The consternation which followed th 
the rover had subsided, though the 
how it was effected was known only 
cousins. The governor was, after al! 
} relieved from a perplexing situation, f: 

not execute sentence on the captain 
cancers, lost he should bring down uj 
the fearful vengeance of the whole « 
j of the Brothers of the Coast, as the r 
; called. The threat of the lieutenant : 
3 
_ 


| 


let Flag to burn every building withi 
of the fort, still rang in his ears. 

As t Clarita, the beautiful daug! 
old governor, she had so changed in « 
a single month, that her still fairer co: 
tina could hardly believe her to be » 
breach between them grew daily mc 
and impassable. The young girls} 
fided in and loved each other for yea: 
been thrown sogether under such p: 
cumstances, had leaned upon and tr: 
other so entirely, that the transition to 
ent singular position was doubly bit 
beth. 

As to Christina, just in proportion ; 
and revengefulness of spirit had work 
H in Clarita’s disposition and appearan 
} the radiant blossom of love which ha’ ’ 
in her heart, diffused a glow of fre» 
beauty into every look and motion of 1’ 
ful girl__She felt that her cousin wa: 
and ah! that she was hated by her tow 
bitterest intensity. All was not so ¥ 
her, however, for the new emotions of 
were too sweet and redolent of tender | 
exert a special influence. 

“And yet,” she asked hervelf, musin 
satalone gazing off upon the sea; 
what is there of hope for me in the futuy 
not know that in reason there can be nv 
for either Perez or myself, as treadin, 
path in life together, ©, I dare not 
this—I only know that I love that 
gallant man, however perverted he » 
After a moment's pause she continar 
Clarita loved him also, I do not wond: 
it was so natural, and | wonder he did 
her love, for she is very beautiful, and 
¥ jealous demon possessed her, was mos! 

3 Now she hates him as she does me, 
even betray him! Vatiently tracking 
with bloodhounds in the dense forests 
Ah! Clarita! that wasa subtiety o/ 
unworthy of thee.” 

Don Pedro sat under the shade of a 5 

, portion of the walls with a cigar in bi 

. the emoke from which be wae careless 

ing, and musing alone by himeclf. i 

rested upon her whom we have jast left 

“ That Christina regards this daring {: 
with a deep degree of interest is perf 
dent,” he said, half-aloud ; “ and the ro 
betrayed him every time they looke: 
her. This is a pretty piece of business 
I, self-exiled from Madrid, an officer 
and rising in the army——have left all ' 


od 


¥ thie perverse and bewitching girl, » 
( sooth, in steps this redoubtable buccane 
the very moment when I began to ho; 


made a favorable impression, dashes 
hopes by his lacky chances, and I ds 
believe the girl iw ready w give up ali 
Easy—Don Vedro, 
blowing out clouds of smoke, “ easy, 
fast—the fellow will te hanged, doulthe 
twelvemonth.”’ 

Suddenly, Don Pedro's attention we 
towards the bay, attracted by the cry 4 
a sail’ Springing to his feet, hie here 
derstanding glance soon wid him thet v 
comer, which was sailing proedly tows 
landing with all ber ssils and streamer 
was beither more por less than the bom 
od vessclct-war which bad been be 
Cadiz, for the maritime protection of the 
West Indies 

The Alicant came to anchor in gaile 

and the bay sovn presented an anerual 


low him he «x 
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*@ get a stave out of you.’ 

,” said Swift, in a sermon, “ there are 
ide; of birth, of riches, and of talents. 


speak of the latter, nove of you being 
id of vice.” 5 y 


\3 man of means?" asked o gentleman 
eton, referring to one of her neyhbors. 
a he ought to be,” Crawled out the old 
2's the meanest man in town * 
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